


ASHINGTO 


@. ABANDONING its customary conservatism of 
statement, the Office of Business Economics says 
through the Department of Commerce, that addi- 
tional evidence of the broadening of the recovery 
from last year’s levels “indicates the continuation 
of the expansionary movement,” with “the rising 
volume of output generating more personal in- 
come—which is being freely spent.” 

With gross national product running beyond 
the record annual rate of $370 billions, strong 
consumer demand is being supplemented by in- 
creased investment demand, as noted in greater 
orders for producers’ durable goods (autos, re- 
frigerators, television sets, furniture, and the 
like), and moderate general increase in non- 
durable goods manufacture (textiles, foodstuffs, 
etc.). Higher pay, particularly in manufacturing 
and construction, accounts for the rising per- 
sonal income rate. 

Farm income, however, continued below last 
year’s rate. 


@._ Apvocatine as his “purely private opinion” 
that the required margin on stock purchased be 
boosted to 100 per cent, thus barring the buying 
of securities on credit, Sen. William J. Fulbright, 
chairman of the senate banking committee, 
charged heavy speculation in stocks was indi- 
cated by increases in brokers’ loans and short- 
term trading. 

Mr. Fulbright has introduced a bill to extend 
federal regulation to stocks not listed on the 
major exchanges, and so to protect investors. 
He declared that investors in unlisted stocks, 
“with a few minor exceptions,” do not have 
available information on financial condition of 
the companies, proxy solicitations and trading 
by officers and large stockholders. 


@_ Autuorization for the Government to make 
livestock loans to farmers until July 15, 1957, 
was voted by the Senate. 


@_ SMALL BUSINEss offices are to be set up in 
plants having prime contracts of more than $1 
million to help the little companies obtain as 
much subcontract work as possible, according to 
Defense Department executives. 


@. Farm exports were 10 per cent higher in 
seven months of this fiscal year than in the 
similar period of a year back, and totaled $1.8 
billions contrasted with $1.65 billions, according 
to Department of Agriculture estimates. The De- 
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partment gave as causes the improving eco:omy 
in many countries overseas and better bi ying 
power, plus our Government’s turn to more com. 
petitive prices on surpluses and a fall-off in crops 
in parts of Europe. 


@_ Passep by the House was a bill that would 
empower the Government to sue for damages jf 
overcharged on purchases because of violations 
of antitrust laws. The measure calls for a four. 
year federal statute of limitations on such suits, 
and private treble damage actions. 


@. A LONG-RANGE program to help 1.5 million 
farm families improve their economic and social 
status and that of the nation was placed before 
Congress by President Eisenhower. The recon. 
mendations, forwarded by Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra T. Benson, call for expanded programs of 
education, research, technical aid and credit to 
low-income and part-time farmers. 

Also requested are “more effective programs” 
to provide off-farm jobs in areas of rural unen. 
ployment and to induce expansion of industry in 
rural low-income areas. 


@ Exvimination of accumulative voting by 
shareholders for directors of national banks, un- 
less authorized by the articles of association of 
the bank, was approved by the Senate banking 
committee in a bill it reported out. 


@_ PERMANENT certification of existing aviation 
feeder lines by the Civil Aeronautics Board i: 
required under a bill passed by the House. 


@ Commenrciat aviation will ring up the bes 
year in its history, according to reports received 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board, says the new 
chairman, Ross Rizley. 


@. Workine capitat of corporations entered 
the year at the highest total in our annals, a re 
capitulation by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission shows. Assets of cash, goods in it 
ventory, money to be received, and holdings ¢ 
Federal Government securities, totaled $187. 
billions while liabilities were $91.5 billions, giv: 
ing a figure of $95.8 billions of working capitdl 
for a net increase of $3.2 billions. Assets droppe! 
in 1954 but liabilities showed a larger drop. _ 

In addition to this increase was corporatiot 
investment of $22.4 billions in renewal and mot 
ernizing of facilities and equipment, a total 
pansion of $25.6 billions. In 1953, the recor 
year, the expansion mark of $26.5 was re achel. 
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Aw END to federal control of independent gas 
producers, limitation of crude oil imports and 
reduction of coal freight rates were recommend- 
ed by the advisory committee on energy supplies 
and resources policy. 

Regulation of the independents had followed 
a U.S. Supreme Court ruling that the federal 
power commission had jurisdiction via the Natu- 
ral Gas Act for control of intrastate producers 
selling to the interstate pipeline companies. This 
was in the Phillips Petroleum case. 

As for crude oil, the committee voiced alarm 
that because of the increasing imports “the do- 
mestic fuels situation could be so impaired as to 
endanger the orderly industrial growth which 
assures the military and civilian supplies and 
reserves that are necessary to national defense.” 
In recommending reduction of coal freight rates 
the committee proposed that the Government 
speed up efforts to encourage purchases by for- 
eign countries. 

Earlier, the House commerce committee had 
been warned by Hugh A. Stewart, chief of the 
interior department’s oil and gas division, that 
any halter on residual fuel oil imports would 
cause shortages or boost prices. 


@ THE PRESIDENT received from the House the 
bill to permit higher acreage allotments for pro- 
ducers of durum wheat in the Dakotas, Minne- 
sota and Montana. It already had passed in the 
Senate. 


@, WuosE BusINEss is the newspaper, the own- 
ers’ or the Government’s? And why should the 
Government decide that a newspaper publisher’s 
agreement to pay a minimum of 15 per cent 
agency commission for advertisements placed in 
his newspaper is a violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act? 

Another attempted wedge toward Government 
control of the press? That’s what the general 
counsel of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association intimated in New York as his reac- 
tion to the statement of Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., at a press conference here, that a 
complaint charging violation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act would be drawn against the pub- 
lishers’ association, the Association of American 
Advertising Agencies and other groups, to stop 
the general practice of newspapers paying a min- 
imum of 15 per cent commission to agencies on 
all advertisements placed in member publica- 
tions. 

To Mr. Brownell’s “hope” that a consent set- 
tlement at “pre-trial” conferences could avert 
court action, the publishers’ counsel retorted that 
unless the newspapers fought the case in court 
they would lay themselves open to a federal 
straitjacket on advertising, and a controlled press 
like that of Iron Curtain countries. 

The attorney general said “many complaints 
from the outside” had prompted the move against 
the publishers’ “recognition system”, one of the 
Provisions in the set of standards established. 


On the strength of the first quarter figures, 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks said there 
was a.“good chance” that 1955 will be the best 
business year in history. He said the final 
statistics would likely show that the gross na- 
tional product in the opening quarter had set a 
new high. The Federal Reserve put its industrial 
production index at the top level of the last two 
years. 


@_ SHoutp the President and Congress accept 
the recommendations of Secretary Sinclair 
Weeks’ Cabinet committee, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would lose much of its 
authority to fix rates for railroads, trucks, buses 
and barge line. The panel’s conclusions, on the 
premise that transportation not only is not 
monopolistic but has become highly competitive, 
could give the railroads a setting for vying more 
effectively with other kinds of transportation. 


@ Minimum wace orders under the Walsh- 
Healey Public Contracts Act, for work on Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts, must be on a 
locality basis only, according to a decision by 
District Judge Alexander Holtzoff, in a ruling on 
a permanent injunction suit brought by 158 
cotton and rayon manufacturers, who charged 
that an order by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell was outside the law when it called for a 
nationwide minimum wage of $1 an hour. 


@. Proposine an Administrative Court of the 
United States, the Hoover Commission suggested 
a broad plan “to separate administrative and 
judicial functions in federal agencies and thus 
give the public greater protection against abuses 
of power and arbitrary bureaucratic action.” 
The suggested court would take over many of 
the judicial and quasi-judicial functions from 
the executive branch. The court would have three 
sections: on taxes, labor and trade regulation. 

Another proposal of the Hoover Commission 
called for reduction of federal air services and 
decreased use of Government ships. The Com- 
mission said the plan could save the Government 
more than $150 millions of its $3 billion annual 
transportation cost. While the report does not 
go as far as the Commission’s recommendations 
in the transportation field, it would mean a 
reduction of Government competition against 
private interests. 





OFFICIAL TEXTS—of all mobiliza- 
tion agency regulations may be had, 
free of charge, by writing the Infor- 
mation Division of the agency in- 
volved, Washington 25, D.C. 

THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Gov- 
ernment daily publication, which con- 
tains full texts of all regulations, is 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, also at Washington 25. 
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Coordinate! — Leader 
How Co-partners Can Build Profit Together 


REDIT AND SALES departments, operating in team and at the same level of authority, 
with the decisions of each final, can improve their company’s profit volume, executives 


agree. The question is: HOW? 


Steps to reach the point of highest return, proposed by authorities in both areas of basic 
operation as a panel presentation highlighting the Credit Congress in Chicago, importantly 


include these: 


(1) Train salesmen in credit, creditmen in sales; (2) Establish creative dredit policy; (3) 
Meet regularly with sales personnel; (4) “Sell” credit prestige to top management. 


These and other guides and clues were advanced, as follows: 


Incentive Pay to Boost Sales 
Proposed for Credit Manager 


MopeErRATOR JosePH L. Woop, Assistant Treasurer, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, New York, New York 


HERE could hardly be a more opportune time for a 
discussion of sales and credit coordination than 
right now. 

Having gone through a period of 
some 14 years in which easy sales 
and credit conditions obtained, many 
of our sales and credit people have 
either forgotten what it is like to 
sell or extend credit and effect col- 
lections in a competitive atmos- 
phere, or have never known what 
it is like to do so. 

More than ever, therefore, it is 
of paramount importance that sales 
and credit people have a full under- 
standing of each other’s aims and problems, and the 
will to work together to accomplish the mutual aim of 
maximum sales and profits. 

A salesman who doesn’t understand the many ways 
in which his credit man can help his sales and, yes, his 
pocketbook, just isn’t a good salesman. By the same 
token, the credit man who doesn’t know that his rec- 
ognition and, yes, his pocketbook depend very largely, 
not upon a low percentage of bad debts or a tight turn- 
over of accounts receivable, but upon his creative con- 
tribution to sales, is not worthy of being called a pro- 
fessional man. 


J. L. WOOD 


Old Noah Webster defines coordinate as “equal in, or in 
the same, rank or order; not subordinate”. The act of coordi- 
nating, therefore, is one performed by two or more people of 
equal importance. I stress that because, in order to serve the 
company’s aims to the fullest extent, sales and credit people 
must act together at the same level. 

For many years I was an outspoken opponent of any 
organizational chain in which the credit function was 
responsible to the top sales executive. I am not so sure 
now that this isn’t a good thing. It would make the 
sales and credit functions coordinate. It would em- 
phasize the major purposes of the enterprise. It would 
bring to the attention of top management the major 
contributions to the company’s success afforded by the 
credit executive, which can never be shown in the 
usual reports of credit losses and collection turnover. 
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The one important condition necessary to the success 
of such an organizational line is that the credit execu- 
tive’s judgment is final and the sales executive does not 
overrule him. 


Suggests Incentive Pay for Creditman 


This is the age of incentives. Management provides 
incentives to workers for increased production per man- 
hour resulting in lower costs and better competitive 
position. Incentive compensation plans are offered to 
salesmen and sales managers to provide increased sales 
and profits. 

Why shouldn’t there be similar incentive plans for 
credit managers to promote more sales and profits? 
The question is academic—there should be. The credit 
manager can and does have an important effect on sales 
and he should be compensated in direct ratio to his 
contribution. 

As most enterprises now operate, there is a limit to 
the salary a credit manager can earn, and when after 
several years of service he reaches that limit, thereafter 
no matter how great his influence on sales he is stymied. 
Not so the salesman and the sales manager. 


For Volume of Sales Over Reglistic Base 


The credit manager should be abie to taste of the 
fruit of his accomplishments through an incentive plan. 
Obviously it should not be based upon the rate of his 
accounts receivable turnover or a low percentage of bad 
debts. 

Both of these yardsticks could have directly the op- 
posite effect of promoting sales and profits. 

Just as obviously, therefore, the credit manager should be 
paid an incentive bonus for volume of sales over some 
realistic and scientifically adjusted base. 

You will say perhaps that this would encourage him 
to be loose in his credit extension and lax in his col- 
lection effort, resulting in high credit losses. I will 
answer that by saying that no credit manager worthy 
of being termed a professional man would ever allow 
that to happen. The few who might would quickly 
find themselves flat, in a cold world. But if someone 
were fearful that these dire results would accrue, some 
qualifying gimmicks could be added. For example, @ 
normal percentage of bad debts to sales might be set 
and the credit manager required to keep within it oF 
find his incentive compensation penalized in some 
fashion. 

A normal rate of turnover could be an added 


(Concluded on pige 11) 
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Training Salesman in Credit 
Is First Step in Coordination 


Pp. L. DaFor, General Sales Manager, Dexion Division, 
Acme Steel Company, Chicago, Illinois 


N Park avenue, in New York, just below Grand 

Central Station, there is a restaurant called the 
E & B, commonly known to the people in that area as 
“Eat ’em and Beat ’em,” because 
they do not give you a check when 
you order your meal. All you do is 
tell the cashier what you ate and 
pay for it. If all business were con- 
ducted on that basis, you people 
would be out of a job and, un- 
doubtedly, before too long a time 
your companies would be out of 
business. 

All credit men know that a sale 
has not really been made until the 
man’s credit has been established and he has paid for 
the goods. 

I want to discuss your duty as credit men and mine 
as a sales manager, to picture properly to the new men 
coming into the sales field the important part that 
credit plays in their work. 





P, L. DAFOE 


Help Salesman to Largest Sales Volume 


A new salesman is intent upon making sales—as 
many of them as he can, and in the largest volume pos- 
sible. If he is on a commission basis, he knows that 
volume governs the amount of the check he will get 
at the end of the month. Even if he is not on a com- 
mission, he still realizes that he is going to be judged 
by the sales he makes and that his salary will be ad- 
justed accordingly. Let’s see what we can do to help 
him in his very natural desire to make his paycheck as 
big as possible. 

The first step should be to make sure that the credit de- 
partment is well represented in the training course in which 
this new salesman receives his basic training. 

Sessions of the course will give you a splendid oppor- 
tunity to explain to the new recruit in advance just how 
the credit department works; how it draws pertinent 
information from various sources; when the prospect’s 
credit rating does not warrant shipping on open terms; 
how the department can help the salesman secure the 
order in spite of credit difficulties. 


Refresher Course Is Another Medium 


Another opportunity occurs when the salesman comes 
in from the field for the refresher courses that most 
companies regularly give their men. After a man has 
been out in the territory for awhile and has struggled 
with balky credit problems, he is much more receptive 
to suggestions from the credit department. He knows 
now that he needs help, that everything he can learn 
from the credit department will be of use out in the 
eld. He knows that tips from the credit department 
‘an save him time and offer him real money-making 


(Concluded on page 41) 


Creative Credit Policy Wins 
Sales Support at the Start 


Harry J. Devaney, Vice President, John P. Maguire & 
Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 


HERE was a time—and not so long ago—when the 

credit officer was a little man who sat off by him- 
self in a corner and said “No!” If the sales department 
was the engine which made the 
business go, then the credit man was 
the brake that did its best to bring 
the business to a stop. 


The capable modern credit execu- 
tive considers it his job to find ways 
of saying “yes.” He realizes that, to 
be successful, he must be a financial 
man with a merchant’s point of 
view. That is a long step forward a 
in the psychology of credit. H. J. DELANEY 


In many organizations the senior credit executive 
has become a member of the policy-making group which 
makes the basic decisions and determines the direction 
in which the business shall be headed. 


Obviously, the credit man is the one best fitted to 
advise on credit policy. In making his recommenda- 
tions, he will bear in mind that the function of his 
department is to help build and maintain a strong and 
stable network of outlets for the goods and services 
of his company with a minimum of credit losses. In 
determining credit policy, however, he will take into ac- 
count both the character of the industry in which he is 
operating and the margin of profit which is normal in 
the trade. 


Analyzer of Conditions and Trends 


Above and beyond this policy function, however, the 
credit executive is equipped—by virtue of training, 
experience, records and sources of information—to be 
of great assistance to top management in the analysis 
of economic conditions, the interpretation of economic 
trends, and in providing much of the data upon which 
management must base its decisions. 


He will be the first to sense, for example, that 
inventories may be building up, that collections are 
slowing down, or that demand is tapering off. He 
should be alert at all times to pass this information 
along to those in command of the business in order that 
it may be effectively implemented in terms of produc- 
tion, purchasing and sales effort. 

But it is with the sales department that the good credit 
executive should make the utmost effort to create a construc- 
tive relationship. And this is a two-way street—a relation- 
ship wherein the credit department can both give and receive. 

Credit, in this modern age, is the heart’s blood of busi- 
ness. How intelligently and effectively it is admin- 
istered may well be the controlling factor in successful 
sales development. It has been truly said that credit 
helps to create sales and that the credit executive can 
become his company’s most dynamic salesman. 

In the well-run enterprise, the long-standing conflict 
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between the credit department and the sales depart- 
ment is a thing of the past. By a process of mutual 
education, each department has come to understand 
the responsibilities and the point of view of the other. 

There are many ways in which the credit department 
can help the sales department. First is establishment 
of a credit policy that is creative rather than obstruc- 
tive. If the credit department is going to follow the 
safe and easy way of relying solely on cold statistics 
and impersonal reports, of refusing all but the “gilt- 
edged” accounts, of insisting upon strict compliance at 
all times with a predetermined code of credit procedure, 
and of forming arbitrary judgments based upon per- 
sonal likes and dislikes rather than on _ intelligent 
investigation, then the sales department can with justice 
regard the credit department as its enemy to be cir- 
cumvented whenever possible. 

If the credit department takes as its guiding philosophy 
that its function is to help the company make sales at a profit, 
then it will be found that a basis of mutual understanding will 
have been established which will redound to the benefit of 
both departments. 

Vital to this mutual understanding is convincing the 
sales department and its personnel that the credit de- 
partment is genuinely interested in them as individuals 
and in the success of their jobs. Personal contact 
should be established and constantly maintained be- 
tween the two departments. The credit executive, as 
a matter of course, should attend important sales meet- 
ings, be familiar with sales policies, and aware of sales 
problems. 


Educate Sales Staff on Credit 


Equally important is the education of sales personnel 
in the fundamentals of sound credit administration. It 
is comparatively easy, for example, to point out from 
actual credit records that no sale is profitable until it is 
paid for, and that credit sales become progressively less 
profitable the longer payment is delayed. It can be 
shown too, that an account that is unprofitable to the 
company will almost certainly in the long run prove 
unprofitable to the salesman—a waste of his time and 
effort. 


It can be demonstrated beyond doubt that a “soft” 
credit policy does not, in fact, generate increased sales, 
that it may, indeed, have an adverse effect upon sales 
volume as more and more accounts become top heavy 
and new purchases are stymied by unpaid back ac- 
counts. 


When it does become necessary to refuse a credit ap- 
plication, it is well worthwhile to take time to explain 
to the salesman the adverse factors and why accept- 
ance of a credit risk is inadvisable. 

In some instances it may be possible for the credit depart- 
ment to suggest a formula—staggered deliveries, the use of 
trade acceptances, or some other device—by which the busi- 
ness can be salvaged. 

Salesmen can be helped, too, by suggestions as to new 
leads or new territories suitable for development, by 
the use of the credit department’s investigative facilities, 
and by preinvestigation of potential accounts to deter- 
mine the right approach and how much to sell. 


“Spot” Information from Salesmen 


In return for this, the credit department can fre- 
quently benefit from “spot” information provided by 
the sales force. If a cordial understanding is estab- 
lished between the two departments, the salesman will 
be glad to answer questions about customers and 
potential customers. He can tell, from personal in- 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Meeting With Sales Forces 


Outrates Library of Tomes 


JosePH S. STRECKER, Manager, Central Region, General 
Electric Company, Chicago, Illinois 


UR scientists, engineers and production men de- 
serve tremendous commendation for making the 
many products available that provide our high onion 
of living. Putting them to actual use, < 
however, has been due in a large 
measure to good selling. 


There are numerous relatively 
important factors in selling, but little 
could have been accomplished with- 
out our greatest selling tool—our 
credit system. This system makes it 
easy to buy, easy to possess these 
many things that contribute so much 
to labor saving and convenience in 
our businesses and in our homes. 
Without credit there would be no mass distribution, as 
we know it today. 

Very early in my business life I acquired a deep and 
lasting appreciation for our credit system and a high 
regard for those in this part of our economy. I have also 
learned that using all the benefits and advantages of 
our credit system entails real responsibility. This is 
true for the salesmen as well as the creditmen. 

Successful salesmen generally are good businessmen and 
understand that a sale on any terms other than cash is in 
effect a loan of company assets and involves a risk. He 
should know, too, that he has some responsibility for bad debt 
losses, which can and often do affect his income. 

When a salesman has a good understanding of the 
basic factors essential in extending credit, his sincere, 
unbiased reports can be of immeasurable value in 
determining the best course to pursue. 

More business failures are attributed to inefficient 
management than to any other single factor. Credit 
men often are removed from the account by great 
distances. Many credit men never actually meet the 
principal of the account. Under the circumstances they 
have no real opportunity to measure management 
efficiency by close observation. 


J. S. STRECKER 


Salesman Can See Vital Factors 


The salesman living with the account is in a position 
to observe many factors that are vital, conditions that 
could easily change a good risk to a bad one but do 
not necessarily appear in the financial statement. Alert 
salesmen with good knowledge and acquaintanceship 
in the local market will discover developments that 
may very well be danger signals. Quick action in 
transmitting this information to the credit department 
can often bring about corrective measures before the 
situation can become disastrous. 

A salesman’s reports should include comments on the physi- 
cal property, its location and condition, the facilities, equip- 
ment and stock, and the morale of the organization. 

The treatment of customers, the interest of the princi- 
pals in developing and expanding their business, 4s 
well as their ambitions, aspirations and objectives, at 
also important elements to be considered. A once 
thriving business may show signs of decline because 
of inability or lack of desire to meet competition vigor- 
ously. Other unrelated ventures may be diverting 
interest and assets from the main enterprise. 

These are only a few of the many factors which you 
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all know so well are important in the extension of 
credit. 

Libraries contain many volumes devoted to what 
salesmen should know about our credit system and 
what they should do about it. There is probably an 
equal quantity of material dealing with how credit men 
may effectively work with the sales department. 

But too often this information is not widely distri- 
buted or assimilated. 

An understanding of these mutual elements could be more 
easily accomplished in periodic meetings of the sales and 
credit departments. 

Salesmen would appreciate a simple non-technical explana- 
tion of how our credit system works in relation to sales. 
Information of this nature would be extremely helpful to 
them in evaluating the risk. It would also serve to broaden 
the salesman’s knowledge and understanding. It would help 
maintain his interest in the credit status of his accounts and 
would encourage sincere and uncolored reports on old and 
new business as well. 

Credit men and other members of the financial de- 
partment should attend sales meetings and have a place 
on the program. The exchange of ideas and views 
always increases our knowledge of a subject, especially 
if some time is provided for discussion. 


Perhaps even more important is the friendly atmos- 
phere and cooperative spirit we can create because we 
utilize the most essential ingredient in our society— 
human relations. 


When the credit and sales departments have a mutual 
confidence and cooperate to the fullest extent, they 
can achieve undreamed of heights of success. 


Forecasts are that America’s largest growth still lies 
ahead. The combined power of the credit and sales 
organizations of this country will help keep America 
great. 


Credit Must Sell Itself Or 
Sales Coordination Suffers 


Ropert L. ALLEN, General Credit Manager, D. Ghirar- 
delli Company, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


AILURE of Credit to sell itself may be part reason 
why Sales and Credit coordination is not complete. 


How do we arrive at this closer coordination? Do 
sales personnel know that credit is 
the other half of the team? Do they 
know that the top consideration of 
credit is the conservation of future 
sales? Do salesmen realize that when 
credit rejects a sale it is to protect 
the business from a loss, and that 
credit welcomes mutual understand- 
ing of the reasons for refusal? Do 
salesmen know that credit can admit 
a wrong conclusion, and that it can 
gracefully accede to a change in its 
policy? Have both sales and credit realized the differ- 
ence between discussion and argument? Have they 
both learned that when there is a parity of responsi- 
bility, arbitration, reviewing before management, is 
far easier? 





R. L. ALLEN 


There are many other differences, but if even these 
lew questions could be answered satisfactorily, for both 
sales and credit, the coordinating would be far simpler. 
Sales undoubtedly has as many pertinent questions 


of credit, and only by mutual agreement can a full 
understanding come about. 

Sales often are made to a purchasing department whose 
personnel are trained in the needs, requirements and cost of 
the product to be purchased. Because of technical require- 
ments and specific uses, the sales effort is aimed at these 
trained buyers. Not so with the completion of the sale, its 
collection. This may be a routine matter of accounts pay- 
able, but failure to pay after the first collection attempts 
means a direct appeal to management. At this level, the 
credit department can do much for future sales by an under- 
standing, diplomatic handling of the collection. 

The role played by credit in its establishment of 
working credit limits, statement analysis, and financial 
investigation, can be of great help to sales in its pro- 
jection of sales potential. The personal contact of 
Credit with a customer can, if properly done, also help 
Sales. 


Credit Has Not Sold Itself Forcefully 


But there is another area, fully as important, one 
which we credit people have not approached as force- 
fully as we might. Credit has not sold itself to manage- 
ment. How many cases do you know of, particularly in 
smaller and moderate sized businesses, where manage- 
ment is not fully aware of the real value of Credit in 
its operations? 

Credit is the investment councilor for the salable 
inventory of a business. Its responsibility is for the 
recovery, within its approved terms, of these invest- 
ments. Its functions are as important as those of Sales, 
for no sale is completed until the bill is paid. 

When businesses were small, Sales and Credit worked 
hand in hand, because one man handled both and he 
knew an unpaid sale did not pay his bills. After 
businesses grew, and competition became keener, dis- 
proportionate emphasis was placed on the order. 
Management placed Credits as an adjunct to other 
office details. The order was first and its collection 
often a hope. 


Complete Understanding Needed First 


When a buyer’s market forced management to estab- 
lish some more formal method of collection, it had no 
trained personnel to take over the job, and all too 
often the credit department “grew like Topsy.” 

Today, the credit departments of many businesses 
are still laboring under the handicap of a lack of full 
understanding of their importance by management. 
Until this understanding is reached, complete coordina- 
tion is not possible. Until credit is granted a parity with 
sales, it cannot best improve the sales-credit relation- 
ship. Credit has much to offer in this business picture. 
The presentation of its case may be faulty, and all too 
often there is no presentation made. 

Increased effort on the part of Credit to sell itself 
can only result in closer coordination between credit 
and sales. The demand for the completed sale is still 
ever present. 


JOSEPH L. WOOD FROM P. 8 


criterion, but unless this were of considerable impor- 
tance to the financial position of the company I would 
not favor it, for it might militate against the aim of 
increased sales. 

In any case I am convinced that the idea of incentive 
compensation for credit managers is sound and impor- 
tant, and would result in great benefit not only to the 
credit and financial management profession but to the 
American way of production, sales and profits. 

Let’s coordinate! 
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A Feature Series on MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


agement in the electric supply 

business is to make certain that 
the sales and credit departments work 
closely together when one of the com- 
pany’s accounts begins to look as if 
it were slipping financially. I allot 
much of my time to these two depart- 
ments, going over accounts that ap- 
pear to be struggling to meet their 
responsibilities. As a result, I have 
been able to assist several companies 
to get back on their feet. 

One account, which had done a 
large volume of business with us for 
many years, abruptly began passing 
up his cash discounts, then became 60 
days slow. Looking through the sales 
records I noted that the company had 
been consistently the low bidder on 
90 per cent of the larger jobs in the 
area. This did not make sense in this 
day of keen competition in the elec- 
trical contracting business. In discus- 
sion of the situation with our sales 
representative assigned to this ac- 
count, I learned that one of the prin- 
cipal owners of the concern had gone 
into semi-retirement because of poor 
health and a new man was heading 
the estimating department. 


()':: of the responsibilities of man- 


Calls Owners to Meeting 

The next immediate step was to 
phone the customer for an appoint- 
ment and then take the next plane 
out, for a first hand study of the 
complications. On my arrival I called 
a meeting of the owners of the bus- 
iness, who were much concerned with 
the predicament in which they found 
themselves. 

One of the members of the firm was 
determined that they should maintain a 
large volume of business regardless of a 
normal profit margin. This, I pointed 
out, could become disastrous to them, as 


some of their contracts required from 12 
to 18 months to complete, whereas the 


By L. H. KOOGLE 
President 


Triangle Electric Supply Co., Inc. 
El Paso, Texas 


large overhead required to supervise 
and handle their jobs was one factor 
contributing to their problem. 

Detailed analysis of their records 
brought the surprising discovery that 
they did not have a complete cost ac- 
counting system that would cover each 
job as it progressed. 

I suggested adaptation of a system 
that was being used by some of our 
other contractor customers. At a 
glance this plan would show the 
progress on each job: the amount of 
material and labor already used, the 
estimated amount necessary to com- 
plete, the time to complete, the 
amount of money already drawn, and 
the amount due on estimates, along 
with the due dates. Preparation of 
this information would take some 
time, at least a week, so I suggested 
it be given top priority. 

Besides exacting a promise from 
them that they would not contract for 
any large new work for at least 90 
days, I suggested that their chief 
estimator be required to do the job 
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progress cost accounting in coopera. 
tion with their bookkeeper. This, | 
pointed out, improved the accuracy 
of the estimating and would make 
this department more efficient when 
the company began going after jobs 
again. 

I proposed weekly meetings of 
management, foremen, bookkeeping 
and estimating department personnel, 
that job progress reports be carefull 
made up and studied so that everyone 
would know just how much progres 
was being made and how much labo 
and material would be required to 
complete each contract. I was fearful 
that they were losing money on some 
of their contracts. The partners had 
the same misgivings, but could not 
put their finger on the cause. | 
pointed out that under the system out- 
lined they would definitely know 
where they were going. 


Banker Finances Payroll 

After much discussion they agreed 
to the plan, and we went to the local 
banker. After the program was out- 
lined he agreed to finance the pay: 
roll. I then phoned three of their 
other suppliers and explained the 
conditions and arrangement. They all 
promised to extend time on the past 
due amounts and to ship all material 
for which they held orders, so as nol 
to hold up progress on the various 
contracts. However, we all agreed 
that the company should not contrat! 
for any additional large contracts 
until such time as it was in a position 
to handle them. 

After 30 days I called a meeting o 
all interested parties, including the 
competitive suppliers and the banker. 
We learned that much progress we 


being made under our new plan. Parl 
payments were made to all of us, an 


(Continued on page 15) 
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stick.”—-An essay based on the 

maxim-maker’s “The Strenuous 
Life’ won an oratorical contest for a 
college sophomore, and the news- 
paper clippings of the victory were 
requested for Mrs. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s memoirs. More important to us 
than that campus theme of Paul J. 
Viall is the fact that the adage com- 
monly attributed to the revered Teddy 
of San Juan Hill is a fairly accurate 
sven-word profile of the new presi- 


dent of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


And the title of the source book 
is descriptive of his early years and 
those of his forebears, back to the 
\440s when a Norman Frenchman 
lnded in Boston from England. 
‘tenuous indeed was living on the 
mall farm in upper mid-Pennsyl- 
Vania where Paul’s father was born 
in 1869. Because tradition of the 
tommunity allotted to the parent a 
con's earnings until he was 21, O. H. 
Viall at 18 arranged to pay $150 in 
‘ettlement, left home for the rugged 
lasks of a logger, and in a year was 
loreman. Then he moved to East 
Tennessee to work in an uncle’s saw- 


mill, 


When a railroad went into construc- 
lion from Bristol to Carter and Johnson 


eo softly, but carry a big 


eel 


counties he went on to Maymead at the 
head of the rails to go into business for 
himself, with a lumber yard and a 
general store. Here Paul Viall was 
born. Here also credit operation came 
into the family experience. The only 
other business was run by the railroad 
agent, from a boxcar. Recalled are 
stories of loans of express and freight 
money to pay for lumber inventory—and 
the frenzied accounting before visits of 
the auditor. 

Paul was 8 years old when his fa- 
ther established a planing and retail 
lumber business in Elizabethton. “For 
me,” he remembers, “there were 
always summer chores. I spent many 
hours on my knees plucking the 
smallest weeds from father’s vegetable 
garden. And that cow had to be 
milked”—that is, until he “sold” the 
task to his younger brother for a 50- 
cent bonus, and thus released his 
Sunday afternoons for roaming the 
fields with his three guns and red 
pointer bird dog. 

Representing his high school at 
Emory and Henry college’s annual 
declamation contest was a turning 
point—abetted both by an interest in 
law engendered by the success of an 
attorney-uncle who had worked his 
way through Syracuse University, 
and by the urgings of the high school 
superintendent. When his father lost 
all in a business transaction, the col- 







INTEGRITY 


lege career halted, but only for a year 
on a newspaper. Came calls for his 
return to play football and from the 
president to do promotion pieces as 
alumni secretary—and the degree 
was achieved. 


The Blue and the Gray 


It was on a train to a college 
YMCA conference after the oratorical 
contest that the incident occurred 
that “had a rather far-reaching ef- 
fect on my later life,” Mr. Viall tells 
us. An uncle-in-law (both in rela- 
tionship and profession) had asked 
for particulars. A passenger across 
the aisle, overhearing the conversa- 
tion, expressed the thought that it 
was “unusual that the speech of a 
Republican president had won a con- 
test in the Democratic South.” The 
inquirer, editor-in-chief of the Boston 
Transcript, had been a Washington 
correspondent in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 


Following graduation came a 
period of handling classified adver- 
tising for the newspaper in his new 
home town of Johnson City, Tenn., 
for which he earlier had done re- 
porting. A short session of selling 
houses proved uneventful, though 
“the Ford was fine and the money 
was comforting,” and so he betook 
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himself to Boston and the Transcript. 

In Johnson City is East Tennessee 
State Teachers College (then called 
the “Normal School”). With the en- 
rolment largely women students, the 
college president “ruled the campus 
with an iron hand.” His daughter, 
Norma, was an acquaintance of the 
young newspaperman, but only cas- 
ually so—until in Boston a Harvard 
graduate student, former professor 
at Emory and Henry College, invited 
him to accompany him to New York 
to visit his sisters and several other 
Southern girls rooming together while 
attending summer school at Columbia 
University. One of the group was 


Norma, then teaching public school 
music in Chattanooga. 

So it was more than the mountains 
of Tennessee that called him back to 
this state of his boyhood. The call 
was pinpointed to Chattanooga, and 
to the one who this summer became 
the gracious first lady of our National 
Association. 


Enters Sales Department 

One of the owners of the Chat- 
tanooga Medicine Company had ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Com- 
munity Chest Fund drive. He was 
seeking a man of experience to write 
newspaper articles describing the par- 
ticipating agencies. Paul Viall began 
these duties August 1, 1926. 

The new N.A.C.M. president’s well- 
known interest in sales began with 
his first tasks at the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company. When an opening 
appeared in the credit and collection 
department he came under the tute- 
lage of W. F. Smith, former N.A.C.M. 
director. Advancements followed in 
steady succession—to manager of 
collections, assistant secretary, as- 
sistant treasurer, then treasurer and 


a director. He is also a director of 
Brayten Pharmaceutical Company 
and Tex-Tex Corporation. 

The Vialls’ son Paul J. Viall, Jr. 
(“Jack”) is at 25 a father (“Paul 
III, of course”) and a student in the 
school of architecture at Georgia 
Tech, after graduation from Vander- 
bilt University and two years in the 
Navy. The daughter, Norma Gordon, 
16, is a Junior at The Girls’ Prepara- 
tory School in Chattanooga. 


Church, Civic, Industrial Activities 

Mr. Viall’s wholehearted interest 
in church progress (member of the 
finance committee of Centenary Meth- 


odist and permanent member of the 
commission on stewardship after 25 
years as a steward) is complemented 
by varied industrial and civic activi- 
ties. 

He is first vice president and treas- 
urer of the Chattanooga Manufac- 
turers Association; vice president 
and director, Controllers Institute of 
America, Chattanooga Control; mem- 
ber of the committee on money and 
credit of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, and chairman of the 
Chattanooga Kiwanis Club’s distin- 
guished awards committee. 

At the Riverview Golf and Country 
Club, of which he is a director, he 
shoots lefthanded. And what scores? 
“On my home course in the 80’s; on 
other courses I just shoot.” 


A Fundamental Philosophy 

Knowing Paul Viall and “the 
strenuous life” of his boyhood and 
early professional years, one sees 
that his philosophy of living, simple 
and fundamental, is as solid and 
enduring as Credit itself. 

“Two dominant influences in my 
life,” he explained to us, “have been 
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my mother’s steadfast religious faith 
and my father’s fine integrity. Ac. 
tivity in my church is indispensable 
to my life. I hold priceless the cop. 
fidence of my friends. 

“I was trained to work and | have 
endeavored to qualify myself fo, 
greater business opportunities as they 
have arisen, but at the same time | 
have found much satisfaction in try. 
ing to help others and have sought 
no advancement at the expense of 
others. 

“I believe firmly in competition, 
but competition in building one’s self, 
not in tearing down another. The 
Golden Rule is a pretty good one to 
live by.” 

That, too, is Credit at its best. 


Fernald, Reelected, Outlines 
Foundation’s Expansion Plan 


HARLES E. FERNALD, partner 

in Fernald & Company, certified 
public accountants of Philadelphia, 
and executive 
vice president of 
Lea River Lines, 
has been re- 
elected president 
of the Credit 
Research Foun- 
dation of the 
National Asso- 
ciation of Credit: 
Men. 

Also elected 
at the meeting 
of the Foundation’s board of trust- 
ees, in Chicago at the 59th An- 
nual Credit Congress, were: J. Allen 
Walker, general credit manager, 
Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, and new vice 
president N.A.C.M. western divi- 
sion, named vice president on pro- 
fessional development and _ educa- 
tion; Earl N. Felio, treasurer, Col- 
gate-Palmolive Company, Jersey 
City, N.J., selected as vice presi- 
dent for research; and _ Victor 
C. Eggerding, assistant treasurer, 
Gaylord Container Corporation, St. 
Louis, a past president of the na- 
tional association, named vice presi- 
dent for finance. R. Lynn Galloway, 
credit manager, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y., will di- 
rect membership, promotion and 
regional meetings. 

Outlining the Foundation program 
for the current fiscal year, Presi- 
dent Fernald noted plans for ex- 
panded development of educational 
activities, to meet the all-important 
challenge of “education for manage 
ment,” and widening of research 
activities. 


C. E. FERNALD 
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PRESIDENT L. H. Koogle of 

Triangle Electric Supply Com- 
pany, El Paso, Texas, which he 
started 10 years ago, was elected 
a director of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, at the Chicago 
convention. He has been in the 
electrical supply business for 30 
years. 

Active in the Tri-State Credit 
Association for the last 10 years, 
he served successively as a director, 
vice-president, president and coun- 
selor. In National he has been on 
several committees. 

Mr. Koogle’s interest in the 
wholesale division of the Chamber 
of Commerce has been reflected in 
the work of its committees. As a 
director of the Sales Executive Club 
of El Paso he has done much to 
effect closer relationship between 
the sales and credit departments. 
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everyone was encouraged. Analysis of 
the contract jobs revealed that some 
of them would entail a loss, a few 
with luck would break even, and on 
several a small profit could be made. 
We checked the inventory and sug- 
gested it be reduced considerably. 

After 90 days such improvement 
was being made that no creditors’ 
meeting was needed. 

This company is now doing fine— 
and it is not always the lowest bidder. 
There is also a certain measure of 
satisfaction in the conviction that a 
good business was saved from failure. 


Loose Credit Policy Blamed 
For Electric Industry Ills 


Sales of electrical supplies are no 
more the province of banks than 
lending money is the problem of the 
electrical distributor, notes Frank 
DeWalch, executive vice president 
and treasurer of Southern Electric 
Supply Company, Houston, who lays 
the industry’s ills at the door of dis- 
tributors who accept the credit of 
anyone offering it and carry delin- 
quent accounts month after month. 

Southern Electric’s DeWalch, sub- 
ject of a feature profile in Electrical 
Wholesaling, finds from experience 
that a “tough credit policy” is pro- 
tection to all concerned—to the dis- 
tributor, the contractor, and the in- 
dustry. “No one gets credit until it 
is verified he is a good credit risk,” 
states Mr. DeWalch. “The con- 
tractor with character and capacity 
but short on capital is /vlped as 
much as possible but by not giving 
credit to fly-by-nights, we’re pro- 
tecting our good accounts who pay 
their bills and go to a bank.” 





American Credit Insurance 
AND 


The Case of the 
OAT me ee 


HIS is an illustration of the manner in which American Credit can 

often help initiate action for the benefit of its policyholders. Whatever 
the size or the nature of a business, situations like the one outlined here 
can arise. 


In the present case, the policyholder had previously obtained an 
increase in the credit limit on a single customer, up to a coverage of 150 
thousand dollars, with a ten percent deductible. Some time later, the policy- 
holder’s Credit Department contacted us through routine channels about a 
proposed extension of time on the account. The total outstanding at that 
time amounted to slightly more than 120 thousand dollars. 


Before deciding what should be done, we suggested that an investigation 
be undertaken through one of our own branch offices. With the facts in the 
case fully established, the policyholder agreed with us that an extension 
was actually inadvisable, and authorized us to proceed with efforts to collect 
the amount past due. No payments were forthcoming, and in the meantime, 
other creditors had come forward. Preparations were made for immediate suit. 


As a result of our activities and the activities of other creditors, the 
debtor made an effort to find a purchaser for his stock, in order to ward off 
complete disaster. Such a purchaser was eventually found, and negotiations 
were begun for settlement of the claim. In the meanwhile, we paid our policy- 
holder slightly over 100 thousand dollars, thus forestalling any possible 
curtailment of operations due to shortage of fluid capital. 


Eventually, with the concurrence of our policyholder, a settlement was 
made with the purchaser of the stock for payment of the greater part of the 
original debtor’s account. Thus, through the timely advice of American 
Credit, a happy ending was written to a story that might otherwise have 
terminated in misfortune. 


Whether you are doing business with a few large accounts or a great 
many small ones, you too will find new assurance in the knowledge that 
your accounts receivable are protected by insurance to at least the same 
extent as your buildings, your machines, and your shipments. For your copy 
of a new booklet: “Credit Insurance, Its History and Functions,” write Depart- 
ment 30, First National Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


American Credit 
Indemnity Company 


of New York 
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Research Points Way to Fill Valleys 
Of Production with Jobs, Says Blough 


NE agency certain to fill the 
O valleys of industrial produc- 

tion and maintain a prosper- 
ous progress is a “planned and ad- 
equately financed program of prod- 
uct development, of process de- 
velopment, of market development,” 
says Roger M. Blough, new chair- 
man of the board, United States 
Steel Corporation, New York. 

Without industrial research— 
“guided ingenuity,” Mr. Blough calls 
it—capital investment and credit 
“cannot fully utilize human skill and 
ingenuity and, standing by them- 
selves, do not permit human energy 
to be most effectively employed in 
our industrial process.” 

Mr. Blough, who addressed the 
final session of the 59th Annual 
Credit Congress of the National As- 
sociation in Chicago, had come into 
the chairmanship of U. S. Steel on 
Benjamin F. Fairless’ resignation so 
close to convention time that the 
programs were already off the press 
listing him as vice chairman. 

Industrial research, financial manage- 
ment was told, is the additive or cata- 
lytic agent required in our production 
system “to insure as fully as possible 
that labor, credit and capital investment 
are employed in building the right kind 
of facilities, in producing the right kind 
of things—things that are needed, 
wanted, and things which will sell. It is, 
in the language of this study, the de- 
vising of superior techniques and proc- 
esses and more and better machinery 
that multiplies human effort, which are 
the ‘real causes’ of our increased pro- 
ductivity.” 

“If we were to invest year after 
year in the self-same tools and 
produced tomorrow the self-same 
articles we produced yesterday, we 
could undoubtedly keep on selling 
some of them. To those who did not 
have the gadget in the first place, or 
to those who needed a replacement 
because the old one wore out, we 
might sell another. But unless we 
devised a new or more useful and 
more serviceable gadget, our market 
would wither away. 

“Mere replacement of identical 
tools, identical plants and identical 
products is not, then, enough. We 
need that additive, and today we 
have it.” 

Mr. Blough first posed a question: 
“It is said that the highway to Hades 
is paved with good intentions. Is it 
too much to say that the highway to 


industrial heaven is paved with good 
inventions?” Industrial research, he 
went on, provides some form of ad- 
ditional knowledge that figures in 
practically all improvements of in- 
dustrial processes. The “continual 
flow of rewards” is expressed in 
mass production (a largely Amer- 
ican phenomenon), in reduction of 
waste of time, effort, money, mate- 
rials and human life. 

A further role, little recognized, is 
that of “aiding in the leveling out of the 
dips and even the abysses of our nation- 
al economy,” he emphasized. He traced 
the causes of the valleys. 

In America’s free enterprise sys- 
tem the customer, not a _ political 
state, decides what he'll buy and 


a coincidence that in that deca 
“American industry spent on prod. 
uct and process research almog 
three times the total of all expendi. 
tures for the same purpose in the 
previous history of the Unite 
States.” 

In terms of some everyday iten; 
such as new type fountain pens an( 
power lawnmowers, there was new 
development or complete redesign. 
ing after World War II. And in th 
last nine years “the outlay for indus. 
trial research has amounted to some- 
thing approaching $13 billions, con. 
pared with an estimated $4.5 billions 
from 1776 to 1946.” 

Another “coincidence”: Parallel. 
ing the record expenditure for re- 





“Atomic energy, as a source of civil employment, is in a 
period of gestation. Yet none of us will have to be an exception 
to the actuary’s calculations in order to be around to witness 
the birth of a whole new industry devoted to widespread applica. 
tion to manufacture and locomotion. 

“Where that industry will lead, only the most far-seeing of 
minds can foretell. | am glad that some of those minds are now 


engaged in American industrial research.” 


Roger M. Blough 





where, what shall be produced and 
how much. When the customers 
feel they no longer need or want a 
product, a production valley in that 
product occurs. Its workers lose 
part or all of their pay, and this in 
turn could create a production valley 
of items they do need, because of 
inability to buy. 


From Line Buck to End Run 

“Now when you're bucking the 
line against consumer resistance or 
customer apathy with one product, 
it doesn’t make sense to try another 
line play by ramming ahead with 
the weight of more production. Re- 
search provides a way of switching 
to an end run with a new product, 
or with an improved, more useful 
and more attractive product.” 

Another Blough question: “Is 
consumer confidence made up of a 
high percentage of consumer desire 
adequately titillated?” And an- 
other: “Is it only a coincidence that 
the last decade, with the exception 
of Korea, has been one of America’s 
best economic periods from every 
economic point of view?” And is it 
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search, this April’s employment 
totals showed the number holding 
jobs was the highest ever, 62 millions 
for that month. 


The steel executive drew some 
sharp contrasts in the miracle o 
American production. In 1946 only 
7,000 television sets were sold; / 
millions were bought in 1954; now 
there are sets in 32 million homes 
And in the background were the 
“years of application by many minds 
in the research laboratories.” 4 
decade ago there existed only a few 
of the wonder drugs and vitamins 
that today are produced in millions 
of pounds by thousands of workers 
Frozen foods: not even a Govelt- 
ment price index until late 1950. Ai 
conditioning: 11,000 units sold i 
1940; more than a million now, and 
all figuring in employment. Plas 
tics: now a capacity of 4.6 billio 
pounds a year, and “most of the new 
plastics are not old enough to vote. 
There are jet engines and jet all 
craft, an entirely new industly: 
atomic energy. 


Mr. Blough related that U. S. Steel 
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A reprint in booklet form 
of the complete text of the 
address given in Chicago by 
Roger M. Blough, chairman 
of the board, United States 
Steel Corporation, before 
the 59th Annual Credit 
Congress of the National 
Association of Credit Men, 
has been made available 
without charge. This is Mr. 
Blough’s first address as 
chairman. Biographic high- 
lights were published in our 
May issue. 

Write Editor, Credit and 
Financial Management, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N.Y. 





alone had developed and produced 
commercially 300 new and different 
steels out of the company’s research 
and development activities, steels 
which improve other industrialists’ 
production procedures, one of them 
enabling the electric power industry 
in the last 25 years to cut in half 
the amount of coal needed to gen- 
erate a kilowatt of electricity. 

Through the record, Mr. Blough said, 
tan a tied-in story of the tendency of 
expanded and diversified industrial re- 
search to create new jobs and even-out 
employment. 

Source of new products, better 
ways of living, more leisure mo- 
ments and greater safety, industrial 
research “will prove to be an in- 
creasingly valuable aid in creating 
and sustaining jobs.” Nor is re- 
search confined to laboratories; it is 
‘found first in the mind of an indi- 
vidual—perhaps a boy tinkering 
with a bicycle.” It is, like liberty, 
everybody’s business, a_ state of 
mind, a way of thinking. In indus- 
ty it is organized initiative; in 
great laboratories guided ingenuity. 
All this Mr. Blough summed up in 
the following appeal: 

“As credit executives, give re- 
search your full confidence; back it 
with your credit dollars.” 


Copes Resigns NRDGA Post 
Raymond F. Copes has resigned 
4 general manager of the Control- 
lets Congress of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, to go with 
Meier & Frank Company, Inc., Port- 
nd, Ore., as controller. 


Ehlers Heads Management Unit 
| Kenneth B. Ehlers, formerly con- 
vller, has been named secretary of 


ie American Management Associa- 
ton, New York. 
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We @— call 
| Sure way to 


discover a new 


SALES BONANZA! 


More suppliers every day are discovering how to increase sales 
without credit risk through the SECURED DISTRIBUTION 


made possible by American Express Field Warehousing. 


Here’s how it works: 


We set up an American Express Field Warehouse on your 
customer’s premises at his expense. We then deliver to you 

I Field Warehouse Receipts covering all goods you ship to 
the warehouse. Your customer has the raw materials or 
finished products he will soon need immediately at hand, 
without having to make a large outlay of cash. As he pays 
for the goods, they are released from storage. 


As a result, you get the increased sales made possible by 
greater distribution of goods with safety and security. It’s a 
sure way to keep both your sales manager and your credit 
manager happy! 


For the full story on our unique plan for 
SECURED DISTRIBUTION, write or call today 
for your free copy of “WHAT’S NEW IN 
SELLING AND CREDIT.” 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


FIELD WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 
Home Office: 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


ATLANTA CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES ORLANDO SEATTLE 

BOSTON DALLAS MIAMI PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO DENVER MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH TORONTO 

CHICAGO DETROIT MONTREAL SALT LAKE CITY WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Answering Critics of Business Ethics 


Standards Migher Than New Laws Ask, Declares Wr. Wilson 


HILE the ethical standards 
W: business today are at an 

all-time high, many of the 
present generation of management 
could make salutary use of a return 
to the courage exhibited by their 
progenitors of past generations in 
facing up to vital issues, in the 
opinion of Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board of Standard 
Oil Company (Indiana). 

Answering the “continuous bar- 
rage of wild charges by left-wing 
columnists and radio commentators, 
and accusations by politicians 
against many companies or even 
whole industries,’ Dr. Wilson in 
Chicago told the delegates to the 
59th Annual Credit Congress of the 
National Association of Credit Men 
that “the ethical standards presently 
acceptable to the business com- 
munity substantially transcend those 
set even by our newer laws.” 

Urging younger executives to accept 
their moral responsibility to fight for 
sound principles, the speaker asked if 
“we have become so obsessed with the 
desirability of making friends that we 
are unwilling to make any enemies, even 
of the right kind.” 

Many developments could seem to 
point to a “general retrogression in 
the ethical standards of our genera- 
tion,” Dr. Wilson said. He cited the 
Kefauver investigation of vice, the 
revelations a year ago of bribery 
and unethical use of influence in the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, the cases of corruption of 
collegiate athletics by gambling, the 
decline of our standards of interna- 
tional morality “so far that when 
some nation abrogates a treaty or 
nationalizes an industry, few news- 
papers bother even to discuss 
whether or not the nation had the 
right to denounce the treaty in ac- 
cordance with its provisions, or 
whether or not the nationalization 
was in violation of a firm contract.” 


Corruption Not Accepted 

To all this Dr. Wilson’s answer 
was that “Americans generally do 
not accept or condone either private 
or official corruption.” 

As for modern business, high 
ethical and moral standards do exist 
and must exist, the industrialist said, 
“to make possible the efficient pro- 
duction and distribution of nearly 


$375 billions of goods and services 
annually in this country.” On the 
stock exchange “billions of dollars in 
goods and property are exchanged 
by a word or a sign,” and “the same 
is true among bankers.” In his own 
company, credit sales exceed $1.3 
billions a year to more than a mil- 
lion different individual and cor- 
porate accounts with a bad-debt loss 
of one-fiftieth of one per cent. 
Then why, Dr. Wilson asked, has 
the Government in the last two 


“In most of the elections 
in recent years where there 
was any clear-cut issue be- 
tween a corrupt administra- 
tion and one that gave as- 
surance of a_ thorough 
housecleaning, the corrupt 
machines were almost uni- 
versally swept out of power, 
regardless of party. 

“I believe that trend is 
continuing.” 


Dr. Robert E. Wilson 





decades filed so many hundred suits 
against large corporations or even 
entire industries? 

“One reason is that our federal bu- 
reaucracy has for many years been 
overrun with socalled bright young men 
who are 100 per cent for the ‘planned 
economy.’ As part of a studied campaign 
to substitute socialism for free enter- 
prise they want to discredit private 
business management if they can. They 
use their. positions to create dissension 
between government and business, to 
spread fallacies regarding business, and 
to harass business with complicated and 
conflicting regulations and litigations. 

“With the death of the Office of 
Price Stabilization about two years 
ago, business got rid of 1,600 orders 
using a total of over 3,000,000 words. 

“The Manufacturers’ General 
Ceiling Price Regulation, known as 
CPR 22, including its 33 supplemen- 
tary regulations, covered a total of 
206 pages, or about 221,000 words.” 


Vagueness Called Intentional 
Dr. Wilson charged that some laws 
and regulations are intentionally 
vague so that no one can tell what is 
legal. “As Lowell B. Mason, Fed- 
eral Trade Commissioner, has said, 
the legality or illegality of any price 
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now ‘rests not on law, but on the 
whim of bureaucracy.’ Mr. Mason 
ought to know. Justice Robert 
Jackson of the Supreme Court said 
in a dissent, ‘The law of this cage 
in a nutshell, is that no quantity 
discount is valid if the Commissioner 
chooses to say it is not.’ Businessmen 
must guess, at their peril, what the 
law is supposed to be at any given 
moment. One law—the Sherman 
Act, which intelligent industry wel- 
comes as a necessary part of Amer- 
ican competitive enterprise—hars 
agreements in restraint of competi- 
tion. But now we're getting more 
and more laws and commission or- 
ders that sharply limit the ways in 
which we can compete. The idea 
seems to be that we must compete, 
but that no one must be hurt or lose 
any business in the process! The 
public interest cannot be served by 
such ‘soft’ competition.” 


No Proof of Lowered Standards 

These inconsistencies, he said, 
prove that governmental attacks or 
suits “by no means disprove the ex- 
istence of high ethical standards in 
business.” 


Great progress has been made in 
ethical relations with employees and 
in social responsibilities, he de- 
clared. “In the fulfillment of con- 
tracts, written and unwritten, be- 
tween capital and labor there is no 
doubt in the public’s mind as t 
which one keeps the better faith 
Yet from some labor publications 
there is as much vilification as evel. 
This is not because labor leaders are 
such immoral fellows, but because 
they follow the philosophy that ‘the 
squeaky wheel gets the grease, 
which has worked so often and s0 
well for them in the past.” 


Factors in Business Progress 

Dr. Wilson listed these six pril- 
cipal effective factors “which have 
been steadily improving _ business 
ethics at a time when moral stant: 
ards in several other parts of ou! 
economy have apparently been de- 
teriorating.” 

(1) “The depression exposed aml 
eliminated many whose standards 
had been inadequate, and post 
many conspicuous warnings for the 
present business generation. 


(2) “Public sentiment, demandité 
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the highest standards of conduct for 
those handling or administering 
other people’s money, made itself 
felt not only by legislation but also 
by insistence that only men of 
proven integrity be placed in re- 
sponsible business or financial posi- 
tions. 

(3) “Business can be carried on 
far more effectively and promptly 
when honorable men are dealing 
with one another. If a business is to 
grow and prosper, it must be firmly 
rooted in fair dealing. 


(4) “Most men attain the leader- 
ship of our large corporations today 
by a long process of step-by-step 
promotion in competition with 
others. Such men would be foolish 
if they did not regard their honor as 
of far more importance than any 
dishonorable profit. 


(5) “Most of today’s managers of 
our larger industries and businesses 


are essentially professional men | 


rather than owners. Such managers 
are less concerned about immediate 


large earnings and more concerned | 
about factors of importance for the | 
long pull, such as employee morale, | 


consumer 
opinion. 


confidence, and _ public 


(6) “Our churches and colleges | 


are the institutions which have fed | 


the fires of idealism in a material 
world. They have done more than 
all the others put together to create 
and preserve our great American 
traditions of personal integrity and 
individual freedom.” 

(Biographical highlights of Dr. Wilson’s busi- 


ness and science career were printed in March 


CFM) 


Surety Association Reelects 
Cathcart Executive Chairman 


E. Kemp Cathcart, vice president 
of Maryland Casualty Company, has 
been reelected chairman of the 
executive committee of The Surety 
Association of America, and J. A. 
Swearingen, secretary 


committee vice chairman. 


Warren N. Gaffney was reelected | 


general manager of the association. 


Also reelected were John L. Kirk- | 
wood, deputy general manager and | 
secretary, and E. Vernon Roth, sec- | 


retary. 


Helping the Handicapped 


of Aetna | 
Casualty & Surety Company, is 





Dr. G. Roy Fugal, manager of em- | 


ployment practices, General Electric 
Company, New York, is chairman of 
& committee of 26 industrialists 
named by the National Association 
of Manufacturers to work out ways 
to encourage employment of the 
physically handicapped. 


| 


| 
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geen has proved that CoMMERCIAL CREDIT is usually 
able to provide considerably more cash than is available 


from other sources. Important also is the fact that COMMERCIAL 
CrepiT provides funds continuously (if needed) without negotia- 
tions for renewal. 


Our method is quick, with funds usually available within 3 to 5 
days, no matter where the user is located in the U.S. It is simple, 
functions automatically without interfering with ownership or 
management. It is reasonable in cost, as there are no preliminary 
expenses, no long-term fixed commitments, and our one charge 
is a tax deductible expense. 


Complete information about our plans may make it possible for 
you to take advantage of business opportunities that might 
otherwise be missed. For additional facts, write or phone the 
nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT CoRPORATION Office below. Just 
say, “I’d like more information about the plan described in 
Credit & Financial Management.” 


Ba.trmoreE 1—200 W. Baltimore St. 
Los AnGELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. 


Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
New York 17—100 FE. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


Capital and Surplus Over $175,000,000 


MILLIONS? 
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RHYTHM.-ADD CLASS in session at ]. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation, New Y ork. 
The Monroe Calculating Machine Co. method of adding-machine operation was developed 
to increase speed and reduce fatigue of the operator. 


Bank Staff Goes to Equipment School 
And Output Rises 40 to 60 Per Cent 


LOSELY linked into the answer 

to getting the most out of equip- 
ment may be a company training 
program to improve employee skills. 
An example is the Monroe Rhythm- 
Add course held at the J. Henry 
Schroder Banking Corporation, New 
York City, the double-charged pur- 
pose of which is maximum employee 
and machine efficiency. 


“We consider our supervisors to 
be the most important group in our 
organization,” Erich J. Waldek, as- 
sistant vice president of the banking 
corporation, told CFM, “and con- 
sequently we provide them with 
every possible means for doing a 
better job. Among the things we do 
for them is to improve the ability of 
the people assigned to them to turn 
out better work.” 


Having experienced satisfactory re- 
sults with a program that began with 
typewriting classes for typists whose 
abilities were below a desired standard, 
the company also has regular classes for 
improvement of technical skills as re- 
quired within the various departments. 
With this background they have spon- 
sored a Rhythm-Add Course, with the 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 
Inc., providing the equipment, material 
and instruction. 


The Rhythm-Add technique of 
adding machine operation developed 
by the Monroe company is likened to 
the introduction of touch typewrit- 
ing. After 10 hours of instruction, 
as has been given in many organiza- 
tions, operators have increased their 
production 40 to 60 per cent with 
some going still higher, and fatigue 


has been reduced. “We are highly 
pleased with the improvement in the 
use of adding machine equipment 
in the various departments,” reports 
Mr. Waldek following completion of 
five-hour courses given at the 
Schroder offices. “All personnel tak- 
ing the course were very enthu- 
siastic.” The assistant to the per- 
sonnel manager also was assigned to 
the class for the purpose of continu- 
ing the instructions from time to 
time under company direction. 


Farmers Need 
Support: Kline 


F WASHINGTON politics is to 
I decide just how much each 

farmer can produce, “smart 
young men and women are not go- 
ing into agriculture,” says Allan B. 
Kline, president of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. 

The former president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
who returned from a European sur- 
vey tour in time to address the Chi- 
cago convention of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, urges that 
“the best possible amount of in- 
dividual decision” must be left to 
agriculture if there is to be a suc- 
cessful program for the American 
farmer. 

Government supports are essential to 
agriculture today, he told the credit and 
finance gathering, but not at the ex- 
pense of authorizing federal bureaucrats 
to fix the amount each farmer may grow. 

A number of the elements of the 
status of the agricultural business 
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“have their counterparts in the rest 
of the American economy.” The 
farmer “is in a good financial ogj- 
tion” in comparison with othe: pe- 
riods in our history, but “ther. are 
many bad spots.” 

“The situation in American igri- 
culture as a whole is pretty good,” 
Mr. Kline observed. “The effic ency 
of the farmer is very rapidly im. 
proving. Diets are even improving” 
The farm price decline, he added, ig 
alleviated somewhat by the fact that 
farmers have increased their pro- 
duction. “The farm statistics that the 
farmers use are in very much worse 
shape than the farmers them- 
selves.” 

“You’ve heard very much about agri- 
culture being subsidized. Actually, more 
than 60 per cent of the gross income of 
all farmers in America has no support 
whatever.” 

Surpluses of farm products must 
be worked off gradually, Mr. Kline 
advised. “Some people try to make 
it appear that surpluses are good,” 
but the public “will pay a high price 
for only the things which it needs 
and can use.” 


Market Development Imperative 


“The most important single aspect 
of the solution to this problem is 
the development of markets. We 
recognize that exports are not going 
to be possible in the long run unless 
we also have imports. 

“The second important thing is 
that we have to make adjustments. 
In the techniques of agriculture 
they should be of a kind that fits 
market demands, with the consum- 
ers deciding. 

“We need an agricultural pro- 
gram, and at this moment partic- 
ularly, because of the surpluses. We 
have today about $8 billions of agri- 
cultural commodities in the hands of 
the government. 

“We have an unprecedented re- 
sponsibility in the world. We, there- 
fore, have to maintain in America an 
effective, growing economy. In a 
post-war, post-inflation period, we 
have to have deflation. We’ve done 
a magnificent job in this regard,” 
with high productive rate, good 
wages and reasonable distribution of 
increment. 

Three important aspects of the in- 
ternational situation which Mr. 
Kline said “any hog farmer can un- 
derstand,” are these: (1) force 
(“People would rather be friendly 
with a nation that’s strong”); (2) 
diplomacy (“We need a lot of pe0- 
ple who know how to state the case 
for private enterprise”), and, finally, 
world trade. 


(Biography oj Allan B. Kline appeared in March 
CFM page 34) 
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Kit for Easy Office Planning 

A-194 Invented by the Wood Office 
Furniture Institute as a useful tool 
in laying out offices, this little kit 
contains 12- by 18-inch cork boards 
marked off in quarter-inch squares, 
plus miniature plastic furniture 
models, all of which fit into a leath- 
erette carrying case. The 275 pieces 
enable an executive to get a three- 
dimensional preview of how his of- 
fice would look laid out in various 
ways, and provides a means of 
checking the workflow pattern in 
the present setup. For further in- 
formation, please contact us. 







Shreds Papers in a Hurry 

A-195 An easy way to handle old 
records and confidential papers is 
provided by the Silver Executive 
paper shredder, available from the 
Industrial Shredder and Cutter 
Company. The machine is a little 
larger than a typewriter. It weighs 
90) pounds and can be moved around 
and put out of sight when not in use. 
The machine is well guarded to pre- 
vent accidents, requires little main- 



























Hodernizing for Office Eificiency 


introducing new office equipment and systems to effect economies in 
labor and cost, as well as to speed production of essential office work 


tenance, and is said to be “fool 
proof” in that no practice is required 
to operate it. The usual straight pins 
and staples are shredded along with 
the paper. The manufacturer will be 
glad to send information. 


Hot and Cold Water Cooler 


A-196 The Ebco Manufacturing 
Company has introduced an office- 
type water cooler which also dis- 
penses hot water at just the proper 
temperature for making instant cof- 
fee and other hot beverages. The 
new standard size units, which come 





—_! 


in both pressure and bottle types, 
are called the Oasis Hot "N Cold 
Water Coolers. The “coffee break” 
period has cost managements mil- 
lions of dollars a year in lost labor. 
With the new Hot ’N Cold Water 
Coolers, employees are able to make 
their own instant coffee, tea, choc- 
olate and soups in or nearby the 
work areas. The bottle model has 
two push-button faucets in the 
front of the cooler, one colored red 
for hot water, the other blue for 
cold water. Further information on 
request. 


This Department will wel- 
come opportunities to serve 
you by contacting manufac- 
turers or wholesalers for 
further information regard- 
ing products described 
herein. Address MODERN. 
IZING, Credit & Financial 
Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 
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High Speed Printing, Accounting 


A-197 Burroughs Corporation’s new 
automatic high speed printing and 
accounting machine can turn out 
27,000 punched card paychecks an 
hour. At the left, standard punched 
cards are fed into the reading units. 
At the right is the printer which 
prepares final printed documents. At 
the rear is the console housing the 
electronic devices which interpret 
the punched cards and actuate the 
printing mechanism. The Burroughs 
Series G machines, as they are 
called, are not committed only to 
the use of punched cards. 


New Planning Calendar 


A-198 Introduction of a new prod- 
uct to help harassed executives 
make more effective use of their 
time is announced by Planno, Inc. 
This new item is an annual time- 
planning guide. It is set up in three 
parts: (1) A year-at-a-glance plan- 
ning calendar, (2) an adjacent sec- 
tion for outlining in advance an ob- 
jective to be achieved each month 
and each quarter, and (3) space to 
work out a reallocation of time in 
order that these objectives may be 
accomplished. Known as “Planno,” 
the item is a highly simplified device 
for handling a very difficult subject. 
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INDUSTRY GROUPS GIVE 
PROBLEMS GOING-OVER 


HE DEMANDS of a competitive market on the thinking 

of credit executives were very much in evidence at the 
Industry Group Meetings which occupied all of Tuesday 
at the 59th Annual Credit Congress, in Chicago. 


While the general analyses of business conditions were 
that improvement over a year ago was in evidence in most 
lines, the tenor of formal addresses and panel discussions 
was that competition was fully as keen-edged, and in 
several respects even sharper. 


Members of 35 Industry Groups brought their problems 
to the convention and sought factual replies built upon 
company experience. 


On these pages and the one following are lens views of 
representative sessions, some of them joint meetings. 
(Pictures from the plenary and other gatherings start on 
page 26). 


(1) Coal Mine Suppliers Group. (2) Meat Packers Group. 
(3) Photographic Manufacturers and Distributors. (4) Pa- 
er Products and Converters. (5) Petroleum Group. (6) 
ardware Wholesalers. (7) Electrical and Electronics Manu- 
facturers. (8) Confectionery Manufacturers. (9) Iron & Steel, 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Related Lines. (10) Floor Cover- 
ings and Furniture. (11) Feed, Seed and Agricultural Sup- 
liers. (12) Machinery and Supplies. (13) Food Equipment 
anufacturers. (14) Chemical and Allied Lines. (15) Auto- 
motive Group. 





NO STOPPING FOR PHOTOGRAPHER 


gERIOUS BUSINESS, these Industry Group sessions. The CFM photographer vi 

left to fend for himself while the discussion continued uninterrupted. From th 
number of individuals at the speakers’ tables it is obvious that panel participation 
in discussion was the usual form of approach. 


(1) Bankers Group. (2) Public Utilities Group. (3) Wearing Apparel and Footwei! 
(4) Drugs, Cosmetics and Pharmaceuticals. (5) Paint, Varnish, Lacquer and Wiel: 
paper Group. (6) Fine Paper Group. (7) Food Products and Allied Lines Manuf 
turers. (8) Plumbing, Heating, Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Group. 
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KELKPING INFORMED 


MANAGEMENT AIps For SMALL BusI- 

ness—Annual No. 1 has been re- 
jleased by the U. S. Small Business 
Administration. This new publica- 
tion is divided into three main parts. 
The 184-page book discusses small 
business and government relations, 
dealing especially with government 
contracts; internal general manage- 
ment, with two dozen ideas for ef- 
fective administration; and external 
sources of help, advice and guid- 
ance, showing how management 
consultants help small business. 
Write U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
65c a copy. 


Tue UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

CommercE — A history of the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce and a description of each of 
its major subdivisions are contained 
in this 16-page, illustrated booklet. 
Among the subdivisions described 
are the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
National Bureau of Standards, and 
the Weather Bureau. Available from 
U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or any of its 
field offices. 


AccOUNTING TERMINOLOGY—A four- 

page bulletin of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants, “Accounting 
Terminology Bulletin No. 2” is in- 
tended to clarify the use of the 
words “proceeds,” “revenue,” “in- 
come,” “profit,” and “earnings” in 
connection with business operations 
and financial statements. Definitions 
and recommendations for usage of 
each term are listed. For your copy, 
write American Institute of Ac- 
countants, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y. 25c¢ a copy. 


Recorps MANAGEMENT IN SMALLER 

Stores—A 4-page booklet describ- 
ing means of reduction of clerical 
work in small stores. Write to the 
Small Business Administration, 
pehington 25, D.C., single copy 
ree, 


Informative reports, pam- 
phiets, circulars, etc., which may 
be of interest to you. Please 
write directly to the publisher 
for them. CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT does not 


have copies available. 


To expedite receiving these 
booklets, please address all in- 
quiries concerning Efficiency 
Tips to CREDIT AND FI- 
NANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


452—Lester Beall, a designer in the 
graphic arts field, has prepared a 
portfolio of original letterheads to 
serve as an idea source for business 
and professional men. They are in- 
cluded in a “Letterhead Design 
Manual,” written by Mr. Beall and 
published by the Parsons Paper 
Company. There are ten letterheads 
in the portfolio, of which one is en- 
graved, four are lithographed in two 
colors, four are printed in two colors 
and one is printed in one color. We 
shall be glad to help you obtain a 
copy free. 


Vv 


453—A new 16-page illustrated 
booklet entitled “Quality with 
Quantity,” recently published by 
American Automatic Typewriter 
Company, contains techniques and 
tips on injecting the personal touch 
into repetitive correspondence or 
direct mail promotions. It points out 
how personal letters can be used on 
a volume basis via automatic typing. 
The last three pages contain a list of 
more than 45 ways Auto-Typist 
personalized letters are employed 
today in institutions, business and 
industry. For your copy, please 
write us. 


v 


454—The Heinn Company offers a 
16-page booklet on cataloging facts, 
giving tips on planning catalogs, 
sales or service manuals, price lists, 
sales presentations and sample 
cases. Ask us for your copy. Free. 


v 


455—Best selection of the proper 
ribbons for typewriters, adders and 
calculators, tabulating machines, 
and teletype and addressing ma- 
chines for specific jobs is described 
in a new 6-page “pocket encyclo- 
pedia” by Remington Rand Inc. 
Written in an easy-to-read, question 
and answer format, the new booklet 
takes the mystery out of buying 
business machine ribbons. Copies of 
the new folder may be had by writ- 
ing to us. Free. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


DETERMINING THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
—Edited by Herbert V. Prochnow. 
$6.50. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


+ Twenty of the nation’s foremost 
economists and research experts 
have collaborated to show how busi- 
ness forecasting can be most ac- 
curately accomplished. The book 
provides a most complete and au- 
thoritative guide available in answer 
to the question uppermost in the 
minds of the executive and investor: 
“What is ahead for business?” 

After a preliminary discussion of 
the nature of the problem and the 
short and long-term fluctuations 
that are characteristic of our econ- 
omy, the volume describes how 
money supply, bonds, stocks, and 
interest rates, savings, gross national 
products, and national income are 
to be interpreted as indices to busi- 
ness prospects. 

Good business management re- 
quires careful planning ahead. It 
requires something more than snap 
decisions from hour to hour, or from 
day to day. 

No single indicator or barometer 
of business is adequate as a measure 
of business fluctuations and trends. 
Therefore, this book discusses a 
great number of business indicators 
and will be an indispensable refer- 
ence book for every business execu- 
tive, as well as the student of eco- 
nomics, who wants to know how to 
determine the business outlook for 
himself. 


OTHER BOOKS REVIEWED 

AND RECOMMENDED 

Tax Saver DicestT FOR MERCHANTS AND 
BusINESSMEN. This is a clearly written 
treatise, printed in large legible type 
and helpful to anyone with a tax prob- 
lem. By Louis Haimoff and Harold 
Gould. 79 pages. $7.50 (Fairchild Publi- 
cations, Inc., 7 East 12th St., New York 
3, N.Y.) 


WANTED: MoreE OWNERS OF AMERICAN 
Business—Makes a plea for more 
shareowners of American business cor- 
porations and resulting equity capital. 
By G. Keith Funston. 44 pages. $1.50 
(Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, Boston, 
Mass.) 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not avail- 
able from CREDIT AND FINAN- 
CIAL MANAGEMENT unless so 
indicated. Please order from 
your beok store or direct from 
the publisher. 
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CONVENTION Is HISTORY; 
NOW ON TO THE 6OTH 


(1) Chicago committees receive due plaudits for their handling of the 59th 
Annual Credit Congress, National Association of Credit Men. (2) President-elect 
Paul J. Viall (left) accepting the gavel from C. Herbert Bradshaw. (3) With 
their and N.A.C.M.'s First Ladies, Mrs. Viall (left) and Mrs. Bradshaw. (4) E. F. 
Gueble (right), Garrett Supply Co., Los Angeles, is presented with the Royal 
Order of Zebras award by Elmo Trimble, National's membership chairman and 
western division vice president. (5) The new directors. Details and individual pic- 
tures on pages 34 and 35. (6) Meritorious Service Awards of the American 
Petroleum Credit Association go to alumni of Credit Research Foundation's 
Graduate Schools of Credit and Financial Management for best management 
studies. (Il to r) Frederick H. Jones (Stanford '54), credit manager, Kaiser Steel 
Corp., Oakland; Louis R. Compton (Dartmouth '54), general credit manager, 
Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland; Dr. Carl D. Smith, N.A.C.M. educational 
and Credit Research Foundation executive director, and E. P. Simmons, gen- 
eral credit manager, Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas, and A.P.C.A. president. 
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Business Road Is Open Again, But Watch for 


Solt Shoulders, Caution of Credit Congress 


E all have had the enjoyable 
W experience of driving over a 

newly surfaced highway — 
smooth, stretching straight ahead as 
far as eyes can reach. Crews still are 
working on the shoulders, however, 
and caution signs to drive carefully are 
at frequent intervals. 

A parallel from the highway of busi- 
ness ran through the themes of 
speakers at both plenary and Industry 
Group sessions at the 59th Annual 
Credit Congress in Chicago. A short 
year ago, at the San Francisco con- 
vention, readjustment was underway, 
the road was rough, with potholes in 
some industries, but the contracts were 
being let for the repair jobs. Came then 
the resurfacing and reconstruction. 

So the business road to Chicago still 
had a few detours but most of the 
highway was clear and smooth. The 
one warning roadsign for business was 
“Caution: Soft Shoulders.” These were 
defined in part as private credit abuses, 
such as “selling credit rather than 
merchandise,” “using credit to defeat 
competition”—and public abuses, among 
them easy money policies, unbalanced 
budgets, political manipulation of 


credit, in the keynote address by Henry 


H. Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men (reported in detail in June CFM). 


Paul J. Viall, treasurer, Chattanooga 
Medicine Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. is the 
new president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. A profile study of 
Mr. Viall begins on page 13. 

Four divisional vice presidents were 
elected, following decision of the con- 
vention to amend Article VIII, Section 
3, of the Bylaws. The new division is 
the Southern, with division vice presi- 
dent William L. Holmes, assistant 
treasurer, Schlumberger Well Survey- 
ing Corp., Houston. 


Reelected vice president of the 
Eastern division is A. Edward South- 
gate, The Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., Philadelphia. 

Irwin W. Stumborg, 1953-54 vice 
president of the Central division, re- 
turns to that post. Mr. Stumborg is 
assistant treasurer of Baldwin Piano 
Company, Cincinnati. 

J. Allen Walker, new vice president 
of the Western division, is general 
credit manager of Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, San Francisco. 

Names and pictures of the new 
directors appear on page 35. 





Legionnaires Present the Colors—and the Credit Congress is Underway 


To the new post of vice president 
(staff) was named Edwin B. Moran, 
who has been secretary, assistant ex- 
ecutive manager, director of sales and 
promotion, and general manager of 
Credit and Financial Management 
magazine. 

Philip J. Gray, assistant secretary 
and the manager of the Foreign Credit 
Interchange Bureau, advances to sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. E. G. Woodruff was named as- 
sistant treasurer. 

The first plenary session had been 
called to order by Vernon A. Bingham, 
general convention chairman, general 
credit manager of the Macwhyte Com- 
pany, Kenosha, Wis., immediate past 
president of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men, host association. 

After the invocation by the Rev. 
Charles Ray Goff, First Methodist 
Church, Chicago, and presentation of 
the colors by American Legion Post of 
the First National Bank (by an honor 
guard that performed impressively 
under the direction of Sgt. Stanley 
Barteck), chairman Bingham presented 
the gavel to C. Herbert Bradshaw, 
N.A.C.M. president and general credit 


(Continued on next page, Col. 1) 
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4 New N.A.C.M. Officers and Directors 








President—Paul J. Viall, Chattanooga Medicine Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Vice President (Eastern Division)—A. Edward South- 
gate, The Philadelphia and Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vice President (Central Division)—Irwin W. Stumborg, 
Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice President (Southern Division )—William L. Holmes, 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corp., Houston, Texas 


Vice President (Western Division)—J. Allen Walker, 
Standard Oil Co. of California, San Francisco 


Directors—Three Years 
Leonard K. Morse, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Dist. 1. 
Harry C. Pfost, Simmons Co., Elizabeth, N.J. Dist. 2. 


W. LeRoy House, The Electric Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dist. 4. 


Charles W. Kroener, Southern Indiana Gas & Electric 
Co., Inc., Evansville, Ind. Dist. 5. 


John Quincy Adams, The Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. Dist. 7. 

Thomas J. Adams, The Times-Picayune Publishing Co., 
New Orleans, La. Dist. 8. 


Lysle H. Koogle, Triangle Electric Supply Corp., El Paso, 
Texas. Dist. 11. 


Philip H. Davenport, Southern Equipment & Supply Co., 
San Diego, Calif. Dist. 12. 


Oren H. Judd, West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Dist. 13. 


Director—Two Years 


David F. Sellards, Ellis-Klatscher & Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Dist. 12. 


Director—One Year 


George T. Thomas, Sherwin-Williams Co., Chicago, III. 
Dist. 6. 





manager of Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Welcomes to the convention were 
spoken by Lt. Gov. John William 
Chapman, Alderman Egan for Mayor 
Richard J. Daley, and by the incoming 
president of the Chicago Association, 
Leland T. Hadley, convention executive 
committee chairman, and assistant sec- 
retary of Goodman Manufacturing 
Company. Responding was D. M. 
Messer, 1953-54 president, N.A.C.M., the 
vice president, treasurer and director 
of Dohrmann Commercial Co., San 
Francisco. 


President Bradshaw, in the report of 
his stewardship (printed in full on page 
31 of this issue) emphasized the net gain 
of 637 in N.A.C.M. membership in the 
past year and called the achievement 
notable in view of the business readjust- 
ments especially in the first half of 
the period covered. Total membership 
reached the 33,887 figure. 


On the lighter side, “Livin’—or Just 
Lookin’” was the topic vehicle for the 
barbershop philosophy of Cayce Moore, 
of Hearne, Texas. (We noted .at the 
Kansas City Association’s convention 
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dinner that President H. M. McDonald, 
Cities Service Oil Co., had a notebook 
almost filled with the raconteur’s 
quips). 

Presentations of meritorious achieve- 
ment scrolls awarded by the American 
Petroleum Credit Association were made 
by Dr. Carl D. Smith, executive 
director, Graduate Schools of Credit 
and Financial Management, N.A.C.M,, 
and E. P. Simmons, general credit 
manager, Magnolia Petroleum Co, 
Dallas, A.P.C.A. president. Adjudged 
best management study by a member 
of the ’54 graduating class at N.A.C.M’s 
Dartmouth Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management was that of 
Louis R. Compton, general credit mana- 
ger, Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland. 
The Stanford winner was Frederick 
H. Jones, credit manager, Kaiser Steel 
Co., Oakland. 

Membership awards were made at 
the forenoon sessions of Monday, 
Wednesday and Thursday by Elmo 
Trimble, chairman of the National 
membership committee, western division 
vice president, N.A.C.M., and secretary- 
treasurer, Wilson Paper Co., Los An- 
geles. (The winners of awards appear 
under a separate heading on pages 36 
and 37 of this issue). 

After announcements by Roger J. 
Burke, general credit manager, Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, and ap- 
pointment of convention committees by 
President Bradshaw, the convention 
adjourned until the afternoon session, 
which brought two notable addresses 
and a panel discussion on “Sales and 
Credit Coordination.” 


Ethics Emphasized by Dr. Wilson 

The close relationship between busi- 
ness growth and maintenance of high 
principles and ethics in business con- 
duct was delineated by Dr. Robert E. 
Wilson, scientist and chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana). Dr. Wilson’s address is reported 
in detail on page 18. 

After special recognition of Robert 
Morris Associates by the N.A.C.M. 
president, for its collaboration in ad- 
vancement of the credit profession, 
President Edward F. Gee of the Asso- 
ciates, vice president of State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Co., Richmond, brought 
up-to-date the survey of business con- 
ditions he had made earlier (see CFM 
March), in a canvass of 40 bank loan 
officers in all sections of the country. 
The recapitulation reflected accelera- 
tion of the business improvement (more 
on page 32. 

Incentive additions to salaries of 
credit executives who are instrumental 
in increasing sound profit volume of 
their companies were proposed by 
Joseph L. Wood, assistant treasurer, 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York, 4s 
moderator of the panel on Sales-Credit 
coordination (Reported in full, starting 
page 8 of this issue). 

Participating were these sales ex- 
ecutives: Vice President P. L. Dafoe of 
Acme Steel Products Co., Chicago, and 
Joseph S. Strecker, regional sales man- 
ager, General Electric Co., Chicago; and 
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executive CREDIT ERECT UTIVE 


JOSEPH | Woop 


MODERATO ® 


the following representing credit op- 
eration: Harry J. Delaney, vice presi- 
dent, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., New 
York, and Robert L. Allen, general 
credit manager, D. Ghirardelli Co., San 
Francisco. 


Industry Group Topics Varied 


Credit’s increasingly active role in 
the field as a working promoter of com- 
pany business volume was propounded 
from platform and floor at the 35 Group 
sessions, the intra-association industry- 
work project to which Tuesday is 
traditionally allotted at Credit Con- 
gresses. Open forums brought the 
formal discussions into a case history 
pattern. 

To select any topics for mention 
would be false emphasis but subjects 
of speakers at joint luncheons do pro- 
vide a clue to the wide range of study 
material analyzed. There were, for ex- 
ample, “The Future of the Automatic 
Replacement Industry,” by J. L. Wig- 
gins, executive vice president, National 
Standard Parts Association, Chicago; 
“New Ideas in Education for Execu- 
tives,” by David G. Moore, director of 
executive program, University of Chi- 
cago; “Compromise Settlements,” topic 
of several Groups’ speakers; “How to 
Stay Alive in 1955,” Joseph T. Meek, 
secretary, Illinois Federation of Retail 
Associations; “Retained Percentages,” 
an acute problem of credit in the build- 
ing industry; “Trends in Home Im- 
provement Loans,” by John Braue, 
vice president in charge of the con- 
sumers division of the Chicago National 
Bank; “Credit and Public Relations,” 
Morgan Murphy, vice president in 
charge of public relations, Common- 
wealth Edison Co., Chicago; “Oppor- 
tunities of a Credit Manager,” by Clay 
Steele, treasurer of Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Chicago. 


Palyi World Trade Speaker 
General chairman of the Industry 
Group meetings was J. W. Graber, 
regional credit manager, Chicago, of 
General Foods Sales Division. 

Dr. Melchior Palyi, business consult- 
ant, was the speaker Wednesday noon 


The Sales-Credit Panel—Moderator Joseph L. Wood at the ‘mike’ 


at the international trade luncheon, co- 
sponsored by the Foreign Credit Group 
of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men and the Foreign Credit Inter- 
change Bureau of National. 


The general session Wednesday fore- 
noon was Called to order by the central 
division vice president, Herman M. 
Kessler, president of The Standard 
Printing Co., Louisville, and the invo- 
cation was by Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Edward M. Burke, chancellor of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago. 


Kline Speaks on Farm Status 

In his address on “Business, Govern- 
ment and Politics,’ Allan B. Kline, 
president of International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers, Chicago, and 
former president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, declared that the 
American farmers are in better shape 
than the statistics they use. (Details 
on page 20). 


Newspaper Editors on Panel 
Moderator of the panel discussion of 
problems of finance, business and 
economics was David Dillman, public 


IN RECOGNITION of outstanding serv- 
ice to the credit profession and to the 


National Association of Credit Men, 
Mortimer J]. Davis, executive vice presi- 
dent of the New York Credit & Financial 
Management Association, is presented a 
silver vase by A, Edward Southgate, 
eastern division vice president of 


N.A.C.M. 
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relations manager of Inland Steel Co., 
Chicago. Panel members were William 
N. Clark, Chicago Tribune; Herman 
Gastrell Seely, Chicago Daily News; 
Ray Vicker, Wall Street Journal; and 
Edward Kandlik, formerly of the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times, who had just joined 
the News financial section staff. 


Four segments of the business picture 
had been selected for analysis by the 
business editors: the building trade, 
auto industry and labor situation, the 
stock market and prices and interest 
rates. 

In housing, said Mr. Clark, the marked 
upturn sustained through April and 
into May appeared to be heading toward 
a possible record for the entire year, 
a new top figure for residential con- 
struction, with “a generally healthful 
glow in building construction prices.” 
Capital spending in the manufacturing 
industries alone, an April survey 
showed, will be 3 per cent higher than 
last year’s. “Consensus is that business 
generally will continue 5 per cent above 
the four-year level.” 


“Too Good to be True’’ 

“The overall picture for retail trade 
in all branches,” Mr. Seely declared, “is 
almost too good to be true,” with de- 
partment store sales up 6 per cent for 
the first five months, the wholesale 
situation “about the same” with sales 
up and inventories low, and “prices re- 
markably steady.” 


But, said Mr. Seely, “there are the 
makings of a real storm in the situation. 
If it’s to be a cyclone, the center of the 
storm will be in consumer credit. The 
pressure in retail competition is so great 
that consumers are being urged to buy 
everything on credit. The result of this 
has been a general increase in instal- 
ment credit. 

“It looks to me as if the consumer has 
gone into debt an additional $11 billions 
in the last year. 

“From July on, you'll find retail sales 
figures competing with last year’s. If 
we run into labor trouble, prolonged 
strikes, it will slow things even more. 
Things won’t look so bad; I hope they’ll 

(Concluded on following page) 
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RETIRING OFFICERS and Directors receiving meritorious service awards: (l to r) 
Herman M. Kessler, The Standard Printing Co., Louisville, central division vice presi- 
dent; J]. F. Madden, Nicholson File Co., Providence, R.I., director; R. G. Mills, Clowe 


& Cowan, Inc., Amarillo, Texas, director; Elmo Trimble, Wilson Paper Co., Los Angeles, 


western division vice president; Mrs. Lucy G. Killmer, The Guarantee Specialty Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, director; J]. S. Smith, Tidewater Associated Oil Co., Portland, Ore., 
director; and R. M. Wilder, Pass & Seymour Co., Inc., Syracuse, director. 


look good. Anything can happen in the 
present year.” 

“The Federal Reserve Board,” de- 
clared Mr. Kandlik, “has hoisted storm 
warnings about the excessive use of 
credit in the stock market, and if one 
will look at the history of the market 
he will see that it will have been to his 
advantage to take heed of the warnings. 

“Over the last year and one-half the 
character of the stock market has been 
changing. Buying for legitimate invest- 
ment gradually has been giving way to 
buying in anticipation that prices will 
rise. That’s speculation. 

“Psychology plays a major role in 
setting stockprices. What can change 
it this time? It is impossible to tell on 
what front trouble will break out, but 
when everything starts to look pat, as 
at present, trouble is always lurking in 
the background. 

“I’m not recommending that investors 
rush to sell stocks and seek a storm 
cellar—but I do think this stock market 
rise has seen its best days.” 

Mr. Vicker told the credit executives 
high points of an analysis he had made 
of “some of the 200 guaranteed wage 
plans now in effect.” 


“Somewhere between the no plan at 
all and the union’s guaranteed annual 
wage (GAW),” he predicted, “the 
United Auto Workers and the auto in- 
dustry ought to be able to come to an 
agreement. There can be a compromise 
on the amount.” 

Mr. Vicker declared: “Auto produc- 
tion in the first half is expected to ex- 
ceed 4 million units. Nobody expects 
it can continue producing 8 millions. 
You can expect a little letdown in the 
auto industry in the third quarter. 
There’s no cause for alarm. Credit men 
will be spending time trying to collect 
bills.” 


Internal Revenue Board Program 


In his address, T. Coleman Andrews, 
commissioner of internal revenue, who 
for two terms was president of the 
Richmond Association of Credit Men, 
told of the fourfold philosophy of the 
bureau under his direction: (1) The 
taxpayer and the commission are not 
natural enemies but should be working 
together; (2) all taxpayers must be 


treated alike; (3) all possible help 
should be given the taxpayer, and (4) 
both the commission personnel and the 
public should be educated to their re- 
sponsibilities. (More details on page 
32. 

A. Edward Southgate, treasurer, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., 
and eastern division vice president 
(post to which he later was reelected), 
opened the final plenary session, and 
the invocation was given by Rabbi 
Benjamin H. Birnbaum, Ner Tamid 
Synagogue, Chicago. 

Roger M. Blough, who had become 
chairman of the board of United States 
Steel Corp., in a matter of days before 
the Credit Congress opened, showed 
how research threaded through the his- 
tory of business advancement. (De- 
tails on page 16). 

In recognition of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the N.A.C.M. Fraud Pre- 
vention Department, of which John C. 
Fredell, Jr., is director, President 
Sidney A. Stein of Congress Factors 
Corp. traced the history of the war on 
business crooks that followed the 1916- 
26 period in which “bankruptcy frauds 


spread through commerce like dirty oj 
spilled in a harbor.” 


“We salute,” he said, “the far-sighteg 
and prudent managements of industries 
who, by their support of the department, 
share our conviction that with crookeg 
debtors, as with dictators, compromise 
is fatal.” 


Frederick W. Zander, assistant treas- 
urer of United States Plywood Corp, 
New York, and chairman of the na- 
tional fraud prevention committee, re- 
lated a personal experience of the 
violent tactics employed by crooks jn 
the days before the textile industry in- 
stituted the campaign against commer- 
cial crime. 


Special tribute was paid by the Credit 
Congress to Mortimer J. Davis, execy- 
tive vice president of the New York 
Credit & Financial Management Asgo- 
ciation, for his years of service to the 
credit profession and the National! As- 
sociation. A silver vase was National's 
gift to Mr. Davis. 


Certificates of merit were presented 
by President Bradshaw to the outgoing 
officers and directors of National. 

Invitation to the 60th Annual Credit 
Congress, in Cincinnati next year, was 
given by Paul W. Cutshall, assistant 
treasurer and general credit executive 
of Southwestern Publishing Co. 

At the closing business session the 
convention adopted the report of the 
resolutions and policy committee pre- 
sented by Chairman James H. Donovan, 
assistant treasurer of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh (printed in full 
on page 33), and that of the nomina- 
tions committee by chairman Messer. 

After the new officers and directors 
had been escorted to the dais by Grand 
Marshal R. J. Moudry, with traditional 
fanfare, the presentation of a silver 
service to Mr. and Mrs. Bradshaw was 
a fitting final action of the Credit Con- 
gress. 


Credit Research Foundation article on awards 
and accounts of the Credit Women’s Groups on 
page 34.) 


THEY SHOULD BE reviewing a job well done but they're probably checking conven 
tion reports: (1 to r) S. J. Haider, convention director and secretary-manager, Minnt- 
apolis Association of Credit Men; C. Herbert Bradshaw, president, N.A.C.M., general 
credit manager, Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y.; and V. A. Bingham, 
general convention chairman, immediate past president, Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, general credit manager, Macwhyte Company, Kenosha, Wis. 
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President Bradshaw Calls Year Significant 


Emphasizes Extension and Perfecting of Departmental Services 


A productive year of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, 
with “significant membership 
growth and extension and per- 
fecting of departmental services” 
was reviewed by President Brad- 
shaw in his report to the 59th 
Credit Congress in Chicago. 


Finances and Management 


Our budget has again been balanced, 
and we are greatly indebted to our 
budget and finance committee, under 
the chairmanship of C. Callaway, Jr., 
Chickamauga, Ga., for an excellent job. 
We have one of the most complete and 
detailed budgets of any association. It 
isa tribute to the administrative ability 
of our executive vice president, and his 
staff, that, in spite of constantly increas- 
ing costs of operation, all down the line, 
we have again operated profitably. 

The consolidated balance sheet of our 
affiliated associations shows a very sub- 
stantial investment, with total assets of 
$2,818,900 and a surplus of $1,849,400. 


Membership 


We have registered a net gain in 
membership, this year, of 637 and now 
have the largest membership total in 
the association history—33,887. I want 
to pay tribute to the effort put forth 
by the national membership committee, 
and by so many of our affiliated asso- 
ciations. 

My sincere appreciation to Elmo 
Trimble of Los Angeles, chairman; to 
the three vice-chairmen: Ellis Wheeler 
(western division); Paul Viall (cen- 
tral); James Ford (eastern); and to 
the membership chairmen and commit- 
tee members of our affiliated associa- 
tions, to our credit women’s groups, the 
Zebras, the Plus One Clubs, the Vigil- 
antias, and to our indefatigable sec- 
retary, E. B. Moran. 


Education 


The educational activities have made 
remarkable strides. The program has 
been conducted by the Credit Research 
Foundation, an important affiliate, 
which, through its research studies, na- 
tionwide surveys, special studies for in- 
dustry groups, its Workshops and one- 
day conferences, strives to bring about 
more effective credit practices and 
techniques. 

Enrolment in the National Institute 
of Credit increased 10.5% this year. 
Sixty-four colleges and universities are 
how cooperating. We are proud of the 
educational programs which so many 
of our associations maintain. 

The Graduate School of Credit & 
Financial Management is a most signi- 
fant and successful educational de- 
velopment. Last summer over 300 
credit executives attended the two ses- 
‘ions at Dartmouth and Stanford. J. 





By C. HERBERT BRADSHAW 


General Credit Manager 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company 
Rochester, New York 


Reporting on Stewardship 


Allen Walker, of San Francisco, has 
given progressive leadership, as chair- 
man of our advisory committee on pro- 
fessional development and education. 
Earl N. Felio, of New York, has headed 
the advisory committee on research and 
has done an excellent job. The presi- 
dent of the Foundation, Charles E. 
Fernald, of Philadelphia, has given 
splendid direction. 


Legislation 

Activity this year has centered on 
prospective improvements in the bank- 
ruptcy law. Bills recently introduced 
provide for increased salary limits for 
referees and trustees. Another amend- 
ment, involving legislation to set up a 
separate bankruptcy court, is in the 
final stage. 

In the tax field we have opposed all 
moves to undo the improvements won 
last year. You are aware of our efforts 
to retain the dividend credit provisions 
and against repeal of the prepaid in- 
come and reserve provisions. Attempts 
were also made to seek improvement in 
the. bulk sales laws, bad check laws and 
fictitious name laws of a number of 
states. Steady progress has been made 
toward eliminating bank exchange 
charges on checks. 

At both state and national levels, 
your association has met every new 
challenge constructively and cour- 
ageously and has won for us an enviable 
position. 

Irwin Stumborg, Cincinnati, has again 
served most effectively as chairman. 


Fraud Prevention 


Your association has always been 
active in prevention of fraud, partic- 
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ularly so this year, when complaints 
of commercial fraud have increased 
sharply. This department was instru- 
mental in securing a number of indict- 
ments and convictions in the past year. 
There are over 50 active cases. 

Emphasis continues to be placed on 
formation of new fraud prevention 
committees and increasing effective- 
ness of existing committees. Progress 
was made for closer relationship be- 
tween the local committees and the 
former F.B.I. agents who represent the 
department so effectively in key cities. 
Our national committee has enjoyed 
the cooperative leadership of Chair- 
man Fred Zander, of New York, and 
that of our textile group, under the 
efficient direction of Sidney Stein, also 
of New York. 


Industry Credit Groups 

There are nearly 1,200 industry credit 
groups in our associations and over 
60% of our entire membership partic- 
ipates in these industry groups. No 
better facility is available for helping 
you solve your credit problems. 


Women’s Groups 

There are. now 54 Credit Women’s 
Groups with a total membership of over 
2500. Mrs. Beath Robinson of Chat- 
tanooga has been the very capable 
chairman. This year four new groups 
were organized and a_ considerable 
growth in membership was realized. 


Credit Interchange 

Credit Interchange, affording an ex- 
cellent medium in the exchange of 
ledger information, increased 4% this 
year in users, while the use of the re- 
ports themselves shows a slight rise 
over that figure. 


We are happy to welcome Lubbock, 
Texas, to the Credit Interchange Sys- 
tem. Verne Ames, of Neenah, Wis., has 
been Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, with Arthur Reese of Los An- 
geles as vice-chairman. 


Foreign Credit Interchange 


Our Foreign Credit Interchange 
Bureau has completed another year of 
outstanding service. Membership has 
been well-maintained, in spite of ex- 
port and import exchange controls, and 
dollar shortages. Members have found 
much valuable assistance through the 
Foreign Credit Interchange Reports, 
the weekly reports, weekly bulletins, 
monthly group and round-table ses- 
sions. 

Philip J. Gray, manager, was in Eu- 
rope at the invitation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, to participate 
in a series of international trade fairs. 
This recognition reflects credit upon our 
association as well. 


(Report concluded on page 36) 
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97 to 99% Now Voluntarily Pay Taxes; 
Bureau Restored Confidence: Andrews 


HILE the Internal Revenue 
W service is “the only depart- 

ment in Washington that 
makes money by spending it,” oper- 
ating costs are only four-tenths of 
one per cent of what it brings in. 
The cost is but 40 cents on $100, but 
the sum total is so large and the 
extent of operation is so great that 
“some are led to wonder if we are 
operating as economically as possi- 
ble,” Commissioner T. Coleman An- 
drews told members of the National 
Association of Credit Men at the 
59th Annual Credit Congress, in 
Chicago. 

Discussing the Service’s organiza- 
tion and background, the Commis- 
sioner declared that his staff, when 
it took over, had had a “two- 
pronged problem” to solve. The job 
was to regain public confidence and 
overcome the very low morale 
which had spread through the Serv- 
ice, “reflected in the steady deteri- 
oration of the department’s forces,” 
with the Service “going to pieces” 
following the luridly publicized 
malfeasance in office by certain in- 
dividuals under the preceding re- 
gime. 

“It was not until January 1954, 
that we arrested the downward 
trend, turned the tide and saw the 
Service’s employment begin to rise,” 
according to Mr. Andrews, who for 
two years was president of the Rich- 
mond Association of Credit Men. 

“Our mission is to collect taxes, and 
we have to do it in a way that will 
effectuate voluntary compliance. The 
double problem is examination of re- 
turns and handling those who can’t pay 
or don’t like to pay—i,613,000 of them 
at last count, 150,000 of them companies 
not turning in withholding taxes. We 
mean to collect that money. A criminal 
penalty has been authorized by Congress 
but that has not been enforced as yet. 

“Many come forward and pay vol- 
untarily. It’s a relatively small num- 
ber who present the greatest prob- 
lem.” 

Mr. Andrews said the Service's 
inspection department is an internal 
auditing department. Every phase of 
the operation is inspected. The 
Commissioner declared inspection 
had unearthed one case involving 
more than $5 millions which had 
been allowed to go for five years. 

“Because an internal audit de- 
partment requires topnotch investi- 
gators, personnel checks were insti- 
tuted. It was necessary to determine 
whether people in our Service were 
properly graded, and so we insti- 


tuted at the University of Michigan 
a training program which includes 
courses for an understanding of 
business. There are also programs 
on supervision—on how to manage 
people. 


“We had inherited a very poor tax 
accounting system. I wanted to 
know how much delinquency there 
was, but there was no way to de- 
termine the percentage. We have 
corrected that.” 


The Commissioner outlined these 


four elements of the basic philoso- 
phy of operation of the Service: 


(1) Taxpayers and collectors are 
not natural enemies. 

(2) Taxpayers must be treated 
alike. “There is no going over the 
heads of penal officers. In ou: 27 
months not one case has been taken 
out of channels for settlemen: in 
Washington. 

(3) “All possible help is being 
given taxpayers. 

(4) “Results from our high school 
training courses are inspiring. With 
millions of students making tax re- 
turns, 98 out of 100 are correct, 
whereas 25 per cent of adults’ are 
wrong.” 

The American taxpayer, he says, 
“has been so duly conscious of his 
obligation as a citizen that 97 to 99 
per cent compliance has _ been 
achieved.” 


Bankers Upgrade Appraisal of Business 


Gain in New Canvass, Says E. F. Gee 


Continued general improvement 
of business for the year is even more 
certain today than it was in Decem- 
ber, in the judgment of 40 bankers 
in all sections of the country, says 
Edward F. Gee, president of Robert 
Morris Associates and vice president 
of State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company, Richmond, Va. 

At the same time, the bankers 
caution “firmer, more rigid, and 
more careful credit-collection pol- 
icies and procedures.” 

Mr. Gee was reporting the results 
of an up-to-the-minute revision of 
a study he had made at year-end, in 
an address before the 59th Annual 
Congress of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, in Chicago. (Re- 
sults of the original survey were 
reported in detail in March CFM, 
page 17.) 

The 40 bankers, their experience in 
making loans showing some slight up- 
grading in the appraisal of conditions 
and prospects, particularly in the mid- 
dle-south, east, and central states, speak 
also of “price weaknesses in our agri- 
cultural economy and of disturbing price 
rises in the stock market, being con- 
scious that both were forerunners of the 
last severe adjustment that wracked the 
general economy.” 

The bankers “expressed con- 
cern,” Mr. Gee said, “over the possi- 
bility of over-production in auto- 
mobiles, in household appliances, in 
residential construction, over the 
rapid rise in instalment credit, and 
over the liberality of the financing 
terms that are now being accorded 
home buyers.” 

“They caution that credit is ex- 
tended not to the general economy, 
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with its booming national averages; 
not to a sectional economy with its 
area averages as good if not better 
than the national picture; not even 
to a given industry group, with its 
industry averages perhaps currently 
at unprecedented levels. 

“They remind us that credit is still 
extended to the individual con- 
sumer, to the individual company, 
and that the credit strength and in- 
come prospects of each individual 
and company to which that credit is 
extended are still, and will always 
remain, the prime considerations in 
sound credit-granting regardless of 
the rosy reports of average credit 
conditions.” 


None Finds Prospects Negative 

Mr. Gee reported that, in the 
opinion of these bankers, general 
business conditions and operating 
prospects for the remainder of 1955 
are from “satisfactory, to highly sat- 
isfactory, to excellent, in every sec- 
tion. In no instance are conditions 
or prospects believed to be poor or 
unsatisfactory for those industries 
or lines that represent the major 
sources of bank loan volume.” 


The bankers believe the credit 
strength of borrowing customers in 
many lines, in increased number, is 
stronger now than it was a year ago. 

Mr. Gee sees these trends (among 
others) from the bankers’ reports: 
“With sustained or increased vol- 
ume or earnings, there have been 
concomitant increases in receiv- 
ables, in inventories, in fixed assets, 
in debts, in operating costs, in divi- 
dend payments ” 
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Resolutions and Policies Adopted for 1955-56 





Summarizing the resolutions 
adopted by the 59th Annual 
Credit Congress of the National 
Association of Credit Men, in 
Chicago May 12th. 


That the National Association of 
l Credit Men, in cooperation with the 
National Bankruptcy Conference, con- 
tinue its study, recommendations and 
support of legislation for improvements 
in the National Bankruptcy Act and its 
administration, with due regard for the 
equitable treatment of both debtors and 
creditors: 

(a) That Congress be urged to enact 
without delay two legislative amend- 
ments now before Congress, neither en- 
tailing additional drain on the federal 
treasury or cost to taxpayers, to in- 
crease the maximum salary ceilings of 
referees and to increase the schedule of 
fees permitted to trustees so as to bring 
allowed compensation in both instances 
to a level in just proportion with the 
responsibilities each must carry and 
with the services each must render; 

(b) That Congress be urged to give 
early and favorable consideration to 
legislation for the establishment of 
separate courts of bankruptcy, whose 
presiding officers will have the full 
title and power of Judges, and for the 
incorporation of present referees in 
bankruptcy into such courts as judges. 

(c) That, to forestall the filing of 
hastily contrived and misleading Plans 
of Arrangement under Chapter XI of 
the National Bankruptcy Act, the Con- 
gress be urged to enact legislation 
authorizing the filing of a Chapter XI 
petition under the act before submis- 
sion of the Plan of Arrangement re- 
quired under the act. 

(d) That this convention, mindful of 
frequent and unwarranted delays in in- 
solvency proceedings which now arise 
from Government claims, urge the 
Congress to enact legislation whereby 
a time limitation of one year be estab- 
lished on Government priority claims in 
bankruptcy and in Chapter XI cases. 


The members assembled in conven- 

tion confirm and ratify the action of 
the board of directors in the establish- 
ment of a pension fund for the employ- 
ees of the National Association of 
Credit Men. 


g That greater uniformity among state 
laws affecting credit is reaffirmed by 
this convention as a desirable objective 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men and that, to further this objective, 
the legislative committees of the vari- 
ous local affiliated associations, in co- 
operation with other interested organ- 
lations, are urged to give careful and 
Constructive consideration to the ar- 
ticles, sections and subsections of the 
Uniforin Commercial Code as possible 
recommendations for early incorpora- 
tion into the laws of their respective 
States, 


4 That the certificate of incorporation 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men be amended to increase the num- 
ber of directors of the Association to 
32. 


5 That in the interests of furthering 
administrative efficiency in the Fed- 
eral Government and of providing for 
increased savings to taxpayers, we urge 
that the Congress and the President do 
promptly enact, or otherwise put into 
effect, the recommendations adopted by 
the “New Hoover Commission” estab- 
lished in 1953 by Act of Congress for 
that purpose. 


6 That the 84th Congress and the Ad- 
ministration are commended by this 
Convention for all recent progress to- 
ward reduction of the federal budg- 
etary deficit; and we urge continuance 
of all efforts to bring the overall federal 








‘May the day never again 
come when we shall be con- 
fronted with public policies 
designed to keep private 
capitalism battered, bruised 
and emaciated.” 

—Clifford F. Hood 








budget into balance by the nearest date 
possible and maintain such balance 
thereafter; and because of the present 
high levels of taxation we further urge 
substantial reduction of the national 
debt in the shortest economically feas- 
ible period in keeping with proven 
principles of sound fiscal management. 


7 That this Convention, being fully 
mindful of the unequal distribution 
of the tax burden, is in accord with 
the sentiments expressed by the Pres- 
ident of the United States in his Budget 
Message to Congress of January 17, 
1955, wherein the President specifically 
states: “I have also directed the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury promptly to make 
recommendations for any other changes 
in the laws which may be found neces- 
sary to prevent anyone from avoiding 
his fair share of the tax burden,” and 
that the National Association of Credit 
Men offer its full support to this objec- 
tive. 

This Convention reaffirms action 

taken by the 58th Annual Credit 
Congress of 1954 at San Francisco, urg- 
ing: 

(a) That all federal officials be ap- 
prised of the deleterious effects of ex- 
cess tax burdens, including the opera- 
tion of the law of diminishing returns, 
to the end that tax legislation correct 
existing inequalities and inadequate ap- 
plications, and 

(b) That state and municipal legis- 
lators and tax administrators be ap- 
prised of the need to avoid duplication 


and to simplify tax reporting, to the 
end that each taxpayer can properly 
and quickly determine the tax assessed 
him, and 

(c) That federal, state and municipal 
tax administrators expedite the audit of 
tax returns. 


God in His infinite wisdom and 

mercy has called Home many mem- 
bers of this association since last we 
met. To each of their loved ones we 
bespeak our loss individually and as an 
organization, and offer in solace the 
tribute that their contribution to the 
cause of high moral and ethical stand- 
ards in the conduct of business will 
ever live after them. 


10 Appreciative of the work of each 
of the countless individuals who 
have helped make this 59th Annual 
Credit Congress notable for its con- 
tributions to advancement of the pro- 
fession in operation, and thankful for 
the hospitality and the efforts which 
have been put into every detail of the 
preparations to make our visit to Chi- 
cago unforgettable, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men bespeaks its 
gratefulness to the following: 

(a) To Leland T. Hadley, president 
of The Chicago Association of Credit 
Men and chairman of the convention 
executive committee; to Vernon A. 
Bingham, general chairman of the con- 
vention; to G. T. Thomas, advisory 
committee chairman; to vice general 
chairmen H. J. Cunningham, E. E. 
Diehl, W. M. Edens, P. R. Gross, and 
J. E. Walsh; to J. W. Graber, industry 
meetings chairman; to Al Potter, secre- 
tary of The Chicago Association of 
Credit Men and secretary of the con- 
vention executive committee; to their 
associates and members of the various 
committees of the association; 

(b) To each member of the hostess 
committee, chairmaned by Mrs. V. A. 
Bingham, for their gracious entertain- 
ment of our wives and daughters; 

(c) To the Robert Morris Associates 
for their important share in the success 
of the Congress; 

(d) To the Chicago area newspapers 
—the American, the News, the Sun- 
Times, the Tribune, the Wall Street 
Journal, the Associated Press, Interna- 
tional News Service, United Press, the 
Daily News Record of New York, the 
radio and television services, and 
others, for their accurate reporting. 

J. H. Donovan 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, 

Pittsburgh 
Chairman, Resolutions and 
Policy Committee 


Members: W. L. House, The Electric 
Supply Co., Atlanta; J. N. Jones, The 
Decatur & Hopkins Co., Boston; C. K. 
Kuehne, The H. D. Lee Co., South 
Bend; D. F. Sellards, Ellis-Klatscher 
& Co., Los Angeles. Secretary: E. A. 
Rovelstad, N.A.C.M., New York. 
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Credit Women Add 149 New Members; 
Four More Groups Chartered in Year 


[MEMBERSHIP gains and increased 
educational activity highlighted 
the thirtieth fiscal year’s achievements, 
committee chairmen reported to the 
300 credit women representing groups 
throughout the nation, who assembled 
for the 59th Credit Congress in Chicago. 
Credit education for women, one of 
their major objectives, was buttressed 
by 71 scholarships granted by the 
Credit Women’s Groups, reported vice 
chairman Antoinette Rehrauer, Peerless 
Confection Company, Chicago. 


One hundred forty-nine new mem- 
bers were added in the year. Organized 
in 1925 with 40 women, the Credit 
Women’s Groups now have a total 
membership of more than 2,500, vice 
chairman Alta Sethaler, Central Elec- 
tric Supply Company, Denver, reported. 
Four new Groups were chartered last 
year: Dallas, Nashville, Baltimore and 
San Antonio, bringing to 54 the total 
number of local Groups. Increasingly 
active in credit affairs, women now 
serving on the board of local associa- 
tions number more than 81. 


Miss Mary C. Mahon, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York City, presi- 
dent of the New York Credit Women’s 
Group, accepted for her Group the 
plaque awarded by the National Assc- 
ciation for the largest percentage of 
membership gain in the year. 


Special programs centering around 
their activities were arranged for the 
credit women by Miss Mildred McCall, 
Walter H. Johnson Candy Company, 
Chicago, chairman of the local credit 
women’s committee. Mrs. Beath Robin- 
son, Williams & Voris Lumber Com- 
pany, Chattanooga, chairman of the 
national credit women’s executive com- 
mittee, presided at the events, which 
included the annual banquet held on 
Wednesday evening in the Gold Room 
of the Congress hotel. Mrs. Lucille La 
Chapelle, banquet speaker, had for her 
subject, “You Are Better Than You 
Sound.” At the industry credit groups’ 
luncheon on Wednesday, Miss Sethaler, 
a vice chairman of the national execu- 
tive committee, was moderator. Maggie 
Daly, fashion authority and television 
personality, was producer-commentator 
for the luncheon fashion show on Tues- 
day in the Conrad Hilton hotel. 

Miss Marie Ferguson made the re- 
port as secretary-treasurer of the 
Credit Women’s Groups of the National 
Association of Credit Men. 


E. D. Ross, Portland, Ore. 
Headed National in 1932-33 


E. Donald Ross, president, The 
Irwin-Hodson Company, Portland, 
Ore., printing and lithographing de- 
vices, has passed away. Mr. Ross 
was president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men 1932-33. 


W.E. Tarlton 

Walter E. Tarlton, of St. Louis, 
former Brown Shoe Company ex- 
ecutive, died at the age of 74. Mr. 
Tarlton had begun with the Brown 
Shoe organization in 1898, in the 
factory, and was secretary and a di- 
rector at the time of his retirement 
in 1952. He was a past president of 
the St. Louis Association of Credit 
Men and a director of the National 
Association of Credit Men, 1926-30 
and 1933-35. 


J. A. MeDonald, Sr. 


John A. McDonald, Sr., retired 
wholesale grocer of Binghamton, 
N.Y., died at the age of 73 after a 
long illness. A past president of the 
Triple Cities Association of Credit 
Men (1933-35), then known as the 
Binghamton Association of Credit 


Men, Mr. McDonald had retired in 


1951 from the McTighe Grocery 
Company, of which he was a co- 
founder. 


Mrs. William B. White 

A heart attack suffered while 
attending the Credit Congress in 
Chicago with her husband was fatal 
to Mrs. William B. White of Colum- 
bus. Mr. White, secretary of Smith 
Bros. Hardware Co., was vice chair- 
man of the Hardware Wholesalers 
Industry Group meeting. 


National’s New => 
Leading Family 


On the opposite page: the new execu- 
tive family of the National Association 
of Credit Men, officers and directors for 
1955-56. The president and four divi- 
sional vice presidents are also directors, 
and past presidents C. Herbert Brad- 
shaw, D. M. Messer, and Victor C. 
Eggerding are advisory directors. As- 
terisk preceding name designates newly 
elected director. 

Paut J. Vratt, N.A.C.M. President, 
Treasurer, Chattanooga Medicine Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

A. Epwarp Soutucate, Vice President, 
Eastern Division, Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Credit Manager, The Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal & Iron Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (Reelected) 

Irwin StumsorcG, Vice President, Cen- 
tral Division, Assistant Treasurer and 
Credit Manager, Baldwin Piano Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. ALLEN WALKER, Vice President, West- 
ern Division, General Credit Mana- 
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ger, Standard Oil Co. of California, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Wittiam L. Hotmes, Vice President, 
Southern Division, Assistant Treas- 
urer, Schlumberger Well Surveying 
Corp., Houston, Texas. 

*JoHN Quincy Apams, Vice President, 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary, 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement 
Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

*THomas J. ApAMs, Vice President and 
Credit Manager, Times - Picayune 
Publishing Co., New Orleans, La. 

RatpH E. Brown, Vice President, Marsh 
& McLennan, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

*Puitie oH. DAveNnporT, President, 
Southern Equipment & Supply Co, 
San Diego, Calif. 

James H. Donovan, Assistant Treasurer, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. 

James D. Forp, Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, 
W.Va. 

CARROLL M. FREDRICKSON, General Man- 
ager and Treasurer, Korsmeyer Co, 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Oscak W. Haricet, Vice President, 
Houston National Bank, Houston, 
Tex. 

*W. Le Roy House, Credit Manager, 
The Electric Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

F. M. Hutsert, Manager Credit Divi- 
sion, The Procter & Gamble Dist. Co, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

James N. Jones, Treasurer, The Decatur 
& Hopkins Co., Boston, Mass. 

*OrEN H. Jupp, Treasurer, West Coast 
Grocery Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

FrANK C. Knapp, Assistant Treasurer, 
Endicott Johnson Corp., Endicott, 
N.Y. 

*Lyste H. Kooctez,, President, Triangle 
Electric Supply Corp., El Paso, Texas. 

*CHARLES W. KRoenerR, Credit Manager, 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind. 

C. K. Kuenne, Credit and Office Mana- 
ger, The H. D. Lee Co., Inc., South 
Bend, Ind. 

*LEONARD K. Morse, Credit Manager, 
Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

T. Dovcras Oxrorp, Credit Manager 
and Assistant Treasurer, General 
Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 

*Harry C. Prost, Divisional Credit 
Manager, Simmons Co., Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

*Davip F. SELiarps, JR., Vice President, 
Treasurer, Ellis-Klatscher & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

CLARENCE J. SwWALEN, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Pako Corp, Minneapolis, Minn. 

*G. T. Tuomas, Manager of Credits and 
Accounting, Sherwin-Williams Co, 
Chicago, Il. 

Wiu1am Wanvic, Secretary, Globe- 
Union, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 

James F. Wetsu, Secretary, McCormick 
& Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Exxis C. WHEELER, Treasurer, Salt Lake 
Hardware Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

W. Samue. Witson, Treasurer and As- 
sistant Secretary, United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

FREDERICK W. ZaNnpeR, Assistant Treas- 
urer, United States Plywood Corp. 
New York, N.Y. 





N. A.C. M. Officers and Directors 
.|Named at Chicago Credit Congress 





P. J. VIALL A. E. SOUTHGATE IRWIN STUMBORG J. A. WALKER W. L. HOLMES H. H. HEIMANN 
President V. P. Eastern Div. V. P. Central Div. V. P. Western Div. V. P. Southern Div. Executive V. P. 
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C.H. BRADSHAW D. M. MESSER V. C. EGGERDING £.B. MORAN MISSR.EHOCTOR P. J. GRAY MRS. WOODRUFF 
Vice Pres Treasurer Secretary Asst. Treas. 
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BRADSHAW FROM P. 31 


Collection Service 


Our collection service facilities are 
now operating in 60 bureaus, handling 
tens of millions of dollars worth of 
delinquent accounts for our members. 
Our forwarding facilities are very ex- 
tensive and claims are handled ex- 
pertly, judiciously, and with excellent 
results. Frank Knapp, of Endicott, N.Y., 
has been chairman. 


Adjustment Service 


Our Adjustment Service has admin- 
istered over 1,000 involved businesses 
this past year. Many of these have 
been rehabilitated, to remain profitable 
sources of distribution. Joseph Mad- 
den of Providence has provided leader- 
ship as chairman. 


Credit and Financial 
Management 


Our official publication has benefited 
from excellent contributions by our 
members to the contents of the maga- 
zine, especially the composite studies of 
practical problems of credit manage- 
ment. Emphasis has been given to the 
credit executive’s responsibility today 
for the turnover of working capital and 
for the promotion of sales. 

Herman Kessler of Louisville has 
done an outstanding job as chairman 
of this committee, with F. M. Hulbert 
of Cincinnati, vice-chairman. 


Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws 


The Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws is recognized everywhere as the 
“Credit Executive’s Bible.” This pub- 
lication constitutes one of your associa- 
tion’s greatest contributions to the 
solving of your day-by-day problems. 
Work is now underway on revision of 
the contents for the 1956 edition. 


Henry Heimann’s Monthly Letter 


Our Executive Manager’s Monthly 
Business Review is one of the most 
widely publicized reviews in the coun- 
try, and one of the most widely quoted 
in the nation’s press. Besides regular 
mailing of 35,000 copies circulated to 
members each month, the number of 
additional copies requested frequently 
surpasses that figure. Mr. Heimann’s 
penetrating analyses of current condi- 
tions and problems constitute one of 
the greatest values of your membership. 


Insurance Advisory Council 


The Insurance Advisory Council has 
had another very active year. The 
members of this important committee 
have held meetings in Chicago and New 
York, at their own expense, and have 
rendered a constructive service of edu- 
cation to our members. Wallace Jef- 
frey, New York, has served ably as the 
chairman. 


Canons of Commercial Ethics 


The committee appointed to revise 
the Canons of Commercial Ethics has 
been working under the able leader- 
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LOCAL SECRETARIES 


receiving Lord Elgin wrist watches for top membership stand. 


ings in their respective groups: R. C. Creviston, Central Wisconsin Assn. of Credit 
Men, Oshkosh—Class G; Don E. Neiman, National Assn. of Credit Men, Central low, 
Unit—Class F; G. E. Lawrence, Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers Assn., Inc.—Clas; 
B; V. L. Wright, National Assn. of Credit Men, So. Florida Unit—Class D; G. Royal 
Neese, National Assn. of Credit Management, Inc., Cherokee Unit, Chattanooga—Clas; 
C; J. N. Ham, Kansas City Wholesale Credit Assn.—Class A; A. D. Johnson, Credit 
Managers Assn. of Southern California, Los Angeles—Class AA; H. V. Vance, Tri. 


State Credit Assn., Albuquerque—Class E, 


ship of Fred Zander, New York, to re- 
vise and condense our national state- 
ment of principles. The report and 
recommendations are now ready for the 
consideration of your national board of 
directors. 


Committee on Cooperation with 
The Robert Morris Associates 

The Committee on Cooperation with 
The Robert Morris Associates has com- 
pleted development of a code of prin- 
ciples and procedure for cooperation 
between bank and commercial credit 
executives in exchange of credit infor- 
mation. Your national board has ap- 
proved the declaration. 

Frank Byrne of New York has been 
the “sparkplug” of our program, work- 
ing with a committee of the Robert 
Morris Associates, of which William 
Edens of Chicago has been the equally 
active chairman. 


Conclusion 

In concluding this report let me ex- 
press to all who have contributed to our 
successful operation, this association 
year, my heartfelt thanks. We are en- 
tering our 60th year of service. Let’s 
rededicate ourselves, through sound 
credit practices, to the advancement of 
American commerce and, as _ loyal 
American citizens, to preservation of 
our priceless heritage. 


Fuester Heads Credit Group 
of Frozen Food Processors 

At its organizational meeting held 
during the 59th Credit Congress in 
Chicago, the National Frozen Food 
Processors Credit Group of the New 
York Credit Interchange Bureau 
elected W. E. Fuester, of C. A. 
Swanson & Sons, Inc., chairman. 


Bernard S. Zipern, Louis L. Libby 
Food Products, Inc., was named vice 
chairman. Committeemen are C. L. 
Kooman, Sunkist Growers; C. I. 
Jamieson, Frozen Food Division, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc.; Steve 
Serafin, Snow Crop Division, Min- 
ute Maid Corporation. 
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A. R. Schroeder Directs 
Coal Mine Suppliers Group 

A. Reed Schroeder, of Schroeder 
Brothers, Pittsburgh, has _ been 
named chairman of the National 
Coal Mine Sup- 
pliers Credit 
Group. Serving 
with Mr. Schroe- 
der are: Miss 
Louise E. Lang- 
ham, Flood City 
Brass & Electric 
Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., first vice 
chairman; Rob- 
ert Jack, Na- 
tional Mine Service Company, 
Beckley, W. Va., second vice chair- 
man; R. C. Heyrman, Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, third vice chairman; and 
D. R. Meredith, The Credit Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburgh, secretary. Mr. Schroeder 
was associated with The Farmers 
Bank in Pittsburgh before becoming 
an active partner in Schroeder 
Brothers. 

Group members are manufac- 
turers of equipment and _ suppliers 
to the mining industry. The quarter- 
ly meetings of the 15-year old group 
are held under the auspices of The 
Credit Association of Westem 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 


A. R. SCHROEDER 


Motion Picture Industry Group 

Samuel L. Silverman, Precision 
Film Labs, Inc., has been elected 
chairman, and Joseph A. Tanney, 
S.0.S. Cinema Supply Company, 
vice chairman of the Motion Picture 
Industry Credit Group of the New 
York Credit Interchange Bureau. 
Named to the committee are: Ker 
Moyse, Peerless Film Processing 
Corporation; S. C. Robbins, Movie- 
lab Film Laboratories, and Anthony 
Termini, Termini Editorial Services 
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FIVE-YEAR Plaques, presented by Elmo Trimble (extreme left), National membership chairman, are received by (1 to r) E. H. 
Kroening for Madison Assn. of Credit Men—Class G; Eugene C. Drake for Credit Managers Assn. of Erie—Class F; Richard 
F, Newton for Western Massachusetts Assn. of Credit Executives, Springfield—Class E; Ralph J. Wahoski for N.A.C.M. Tri-State 
Area, Inc., Evansville—Class D; James J]. McCormick for Nashville Assn. of Credit Men—Class C; C. Russell Poole for Tri-State 





‘las; Credit Assn., El Paso—Class B; W. E. Erickson for Minneapolis Assn. of Credit Men—Class A; and Charles W. Pritchard for 
edi Wy Rochester Credit and Financial Management Assn.—Class AA, 
Tri. 


Local Membership Leaders 
Get 5 and 1-Year Awards 


HEN C. Herbert Bradshaw, as 
N.A.C.M. president, reported to 


Supply Co., Los Angeles. Mr. Gueble 
was membership chairman of the Credit 
Managers Association of Southern 
California, winner of the Class AA one- 














Class E—Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Class F—Davenport, Iowa. 
Class G—Oshkosh, Wis. 


The member making the largest con- 


der the Credit Congress in Chicago that a year award, which it also had earned tribution to increased enrolment wins. 
een HF ict membership gain of 637 had been for the previous year and had shared 
onal Ae i . with Pittsburgh in 1952-53. Five-Year Awards 
made in the year ended April 30th, the : ; . : : 
announcement was greeted with ex- _El Paso (Tri-State Credit Associa- Sixty months of consistent and per- 
tnded applause, and for a reason. tion), which a year ago had won both sistent attention to enlargement _of 
The year had encompassed a period ee pti of — local — ae 
aoe : : through an enlarging total membership 
MU Miiect hale to. three quarters of 1064, roo many people run brought honors to these units: 
| before the gradual upturn got under- ener from somet ay roe Class AA—Rochester, N.Y. 
way. isn’t after them. Class A—Minneapolis, Minn. 
The building of the total membership sone ine - ~~ — Class B—El Paso, Texas. 
to 33,887 was recognized as mirroring the one-year and five-year awards in Class C—Nashville, Tenn. 
intensive efforts of national and local Class C, repeated for five-year honors, Class D—Evansville, Ind. 
committees, under the general leader- this time in Class B. Class E—Springfield, Mass. 
ship of Elmo Trimble,  secretary- Class F—Erie, Pa. 
ER BH treasurer of The Wilson Paper Co., The One-Year Awards Class G—Madison, Wis. 
any, jg Los Angeles. Mr. Trimble was vice To the following associations went To Indianapolis again went special 
air- President of N.A.C.M.’s western divi- the one-year awards in the classes honors for consecutive gain, this time 
hal- Sion and chairman of the national noted: for 157 months. 
ay. membership committee. Class AA—Los Angeles, Calif. New York Credit Women’s group 
- 4 The Royal Order of Zebras award to Class A—Kansas City, Mo. showed the greatest percentage mem- 
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the individual making the greatest con- 
tribution to increased membership 
went to E. F. Gueble, of the Garrett 





Class B—Dallas, Texas. 
Class C—Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Class D—Miami, Fla. 


bership 
Women’s Groups, and Miss Mary Ma- 
hon, president, accepted the award. 


increase among the Credit 















a. ONE-YEAR membership award presentations: (Il to r) Elmo Trimble, national membership chairman and western division vice 
Kern hesident; Don E. Neiman, Des Moines, accepting plaque for N.A.C.M. Quad City Unit—Class F; R. L. Wollangk, Oshkosh, for 

c Central Wisconsin Association of Credit Men—Class G; Jack Ogden for Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers Assn.—Class B; 
wm loe Merz for Tri-State Credit Assn., Albuquerque—Class E; David Dillman for N.A.C.M. South Florida Unit, Miami—Class D; 
y de 


Noble McGuiere for National Assn. of Credit Management, Inc., Cherokee Unit, Chattanooga—Class C; L. G. Snitz and John 


hony Pay for Kansas City Wholesale Credit Assn.—Class A; and E. F. Gueble for Credit Managers Assn. of Southern California— 
ices. lass AA, 
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HONORED. Four pioneers in fight against commercial crimes receive testimonial 
awards: (1 to r) John H. Jephson, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc.; W. G. Betsch, retired, 
William Iselin & Co., Inc.; Henry H. Heimann, executive vice president, National 
Association of Credit Men, who made the presentations; William Fraser, director, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc.; and W. H. Pouch, chairman, Concrete Steel Co. 


Judge Knox Lauds Credit Leaders 


For Driving Fraud out of Commerce 


AMPANT fraud and corruption 
spewed from the manipulations 
of the socalled “bankruptcy ring” of 
three decades ago have given way to 
decent and fair dealing in the market 
place, largely due to the fraud pre- 
vention work of credit leaders, Fed- 
eral Judge John C. Knox told a 30th 
anniversary dinner gathering of the 
Fraud Prevention Department of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
in New York. 

Judge Knox, who had retired a 
fortnight earlier from the U.S. dis- 
trict bench for the Southern District 
of New York, was prevented by ill- 
ness from addressing the business 
executives. His message was read 
by Sidney A. Stein, president of Con- 
gress Factors Corporation, chairman 
of the textile division’s committee 
and dinner chairman. 

Terming the achievements of 
the Fraud Prevention Department 


THE PERSONNEL MART 


Executive Assistant Available 
EXecuTIVE ASSISTANT has had over 
twelve years of diversified credit ex- 
perience as reporter, analyst, manager. 
Has worked with management at policy- 
making levels. Is ambitious, energetic 
and resourceful. College graduate, busi- 
ness administration major. Single, will 
travel or relocate. Box CFM 419. 


v 


Credit Executive Available 
TOP CREDIT EXECUTIVE available, LL.B. 
Intensive exp. with Mfrs. Road Making 
& Excavating Machinery, Construction 
Eqt. and Materials, Plywood & Doors. 
Broad Organizational and Supervisory 
Experience. Box CFM 420. 


“nothing short of phenomenal,” Mr. 
Knox wrote that when he first went 
on the district bench he was appalled 
by the prevalence of commercial 
crookedness which “in some in- 
stances had the connivance of so- 
called reputable men.” 

“Each time that I sat in the bank- 
ruptcy branch of the court,” the jurist 
declared, “I felt the need of a carbolic 
bath. Despite my best efforts to improve 
the situation it seemed to grow worse. 

“Then a group of credit men, headed 
by William Fraser (director, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., and one of four 
pioneers of prevention work who were 
especially honored), called to see me” 
and “outlined the purposes they had 
in mind. I felt as though a refreshing 
breeze had entered. The records of 
your organization tell the history of the 
things that have been achieved. The 
air of the commercial community has 
been purified.” 

In presenting the awards, Henry 
H. Heimann, executive vice president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Men, honored the early and current 
leaders and emphasized that there 
must be no abatement of the work 
against commercial fraud, just as a 
police department’s services must go 
on to prevent resurgence of crime 
waves. 


Honor Fraser, Betsch, Jephson, Pouch 
Receiving certificates of merit and 
gold pins with Mr. Fraser were 
William G. Betsch, retired, of 
William Iselin & Co., Inc.; John H. 
Jephson, John P. Maguire & Co., 
Inc.; and William H. Pouch, chair- 
man, Concrete Steel Company. 
Judge Knox, in bespeaking the 
cooperation given him by the 
N.A.C.M. and the New York Credit 
& Financial Management Associa- 
tion, paid special tribute to Mr. Hei- 
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mann; to Mortimer J. Davis, execu- 
tive vice president of the New York 
association; the late Charles Scully, 
who had headed the Department: 
Maxwell S. Mattuck, of Mattuck @ 
Mattuck, counsel to the Department, 
and David E. Golieb of J. A. Dek- 
natel & Son, Inc. 


Mr. Fraser, who also underscored 
the continuing need of the preven- 
tive work, told how the textile trades 
in particular had suffered from the 
fraudulent bankruptcies of the 1920s, 


John C. Fredell, Jr., director of the 
Department, saluted all who had co- 
operated in the service of honest 
business practice. 


District attorneys, postoffice and 
F.B.I. officers, referees in bank- 
ruptcy, and special investigators 
were among the guests. 


Mr. Stein, in a historical review of 
the Fraud Prevention Department’s 
antecedents, inception and growth, 
told of the establishment of the mil- 
lion dollar fund in the mid-20’s, 
when losses to the commercial crooks 
were $160 millions a year. In the 
30-year span, 4,322 cases have been 
investigated, 2,987 indictments and 
1,738 convictions achieved. 


Panel Points Responsibilities 
of Credit under Competition 


How a commercial financing pro- 
gram to provide adequate working 
funds on a revolving basis can make 
a company a better credit risk than 
one without it, was explained by 
Howard Baltimore, assistant vice 
president, Walter E. Heller & Com- 
pany, Chicago, speaking in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Heller, participating in a 
panel discussion, “The Credit Ex- 
ecutive’s Responsibility in a Com- 
petitive Market,” sponsored by the 
Cleveland Association of Credit Men 
at its annual meeting had as his 
theme “Factoring and Other Fi- 
nancing Tools.” 


Others who participated in the 
panel were: Carl D. Friebolin, 
referee in bankruptcy, Cleveland; 
E. L. Carpenter, vice president, 
Central National Bank of Cleveland, 
and Jesse A. Swaney, Harris-Sey- 
bold Company, president of the 
Cleveland Association. Paul Bel- 
cher, vice president and general 
counsel of the First National Bank 
of Akron, luncheon speaker, had 4 
his topic “The Credit Atmosphere: 
W. W. Thomas, secretary, Campus 
Sweater & Sportswear Company, 
was panel chairman, and Douglas 
S. Clarke, vice president, Central 


National Bank of Cleveland, headed 


the general committee. 
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How One Company 
Used a CRF Study 





etc of analytical credit re- 
ports which has proved par- 
ticularly effective for a company that 
processes in excess of 1,800,000 
orders a year, was demonstrated to 
his confreres at the Credit Manage- 
ment Workshop in Chicago by John 
R. Mueller, assistant to the treasurer, 
Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha. 

The Carpenter organization blan- 
kets the western half of the United 
States with 32 separate office and 
warehouse locations. It stocks in ex- 
cess Of 18,000 separate items and all 
ypes of business establishments are 


potential customers. 

In the exhibit at the right are excerpts from 
the series of reports. 

The idea for review of orders from 
new accounts came directly from the 
publication Measuring the Effectiveness 
of Credit Department Operations, Mr. 
Mueller noted. 















Prepared in the treasurer’s office, 
the report is distributed to officers 
and key personnel at the executive 


ofice and to all managers. 

The term SATISFACTORY (Exhibits B, C, 
D) refers to an internal rating plan used by 
Carpenter. The Carpenter system is based on 
Dun & Bradstreet ratings. 

Exhibit B: Close to 40% of Carpenter’s new 
accounts for the 13-week period were ‘“‘satis- 
factory.’’ These would be comparable to the 
general reference of ‘‘prime’’ (vs. ‘‘marginal’’) 
accounts. 

Exhibit C: Almost 98% of the ‘‘satisfactory’’ 
or ‘‘prime’’ rated accounts were given open ac- 
count credit. 

Note here that despite a ‘‘satisfactory’’ rating, 
one account was required to pay full cash in 
advance, indicating that apparently ‘‘prime ac- 
counts’’ sometimes have ‘‘bugs’’ in them. 

Exhibit D: Note that over 88% of the ‘‘mar- 
ginal’”” accounts were given open account credit 
with no complete ‘‘turn-down.”’ 

Exhibit E: It’s a ‘‘small order’’ business— 
8% of the first orders under $50—an indication 
of the yolume of work performed by the credit 
department. 

Exhibit F: This is a partial forecast of the 
credit department’s activities for the next nine 
months and can be used as a measure of their 
accomplishment. It also gives the treasurer an 
tstimate of the funds needed for the increased 
accounts receivables. 

Note: All comments have been confirmed by Mr. 
Mueller. This entire presentation is with the 
bermission of Carpenter Paper Company. 
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Measuring Credit Department Effectiveness 
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Bxhibit A 
DIS PO. ON OF ORDERS FROM NEW ACCOUNTS - 9-7-3534 to 12-}3- 
13 weeks ' 
' 
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Chicago 

| Minneapolis 
Des Moines 
‘Omaha 
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a = Exhibit Bf 
DISPOSITION OF ORDERS FROM NEW ACCOUNTS - 9-7-54 to 12-3-54 | 
Break-Down of Dun and Bradstreet Ratings ’ 
Rated But Listed No Report : 
Required But Not Not By Credit . 

"Satisfactory" Checking Rated Listed Manager 
wane 
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Less Ratings Wot Reported 
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Accounts with 
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Exhibit D 


DISPOSITION OF ORDERS FROM NEW ACCOUNTS - 9-7-54 to 12-3-54 
Accounte with Ratings, but Other Than "Satisfactory" 
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0. Casb in oyence Complete 
artis ‘U. 


Open Voluntary r Turn Down 


% To Total 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS IMPORTANT TO CREDIT 


HANOvER, NEw HAMPSHIRE 
July 31-August 13 


Dartmouth College Session of the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of 
Credit and Financial Management 


& 
Des Mornes, Iowa 
September 14-15-16 


Annual Tri-State Conference, cover- 
ing Iowa, Nebraska and South 
Dakota 


Meet your 
acs leksai am 


in 
the heart 
of the loop 


HOTEL HAMILTON 7°%,2esctorn $* 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 
J Very Low Rates 
/ Clean, Comfortable, Modern Rooms 
/ A Family Hotel, Come as You Are 
J One Block from State St. Shopping 
J A Few Blocks from All Entertainment 
/ 3 Minutes from the Financial District : 
J Free Radio-TV and Air Conditioning Avail- 


able 
J Parking Just a Few Blocks from Hotel 60c 


Overnite ; 
J Cribs for the Babies—Cots for the Children 


ALL THIS 


FROM $4 SINGLE 


AND UP 
Information — Reservations 


fT 


20 S. DEARBORN ST. 
at MADISON 
CHICAGO 


DututH, MINNESOTA 
September 16-17 


Annual North Central Credit Con- 
ference, including Minnesota. 
North and South Dakota, and 
Winnipeg 


e 


HARRIMAN, NEw YorkK 

September 26-27-28 

Credit Management Workshop 
& 


San Francisco, CALIFORNIA 
October 8-9 


Pacific Southwest Annual Credit 
Conference 


© 


‘Exmira, New York 


October 13-14-15 


Annual Tri-State Conference com- 
prising New York, New Jersey, 
Eastern Pennsylvania, District of 
Columbia, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia 


MaptIson, WISCONSIN 

October 18 

Wisconsin Annual State Credit Con- 
ference 


Curicaco, ILLINOIS 
October 19 
Illinois Fall Regional Conference 


& 


WicuiTa, KANSAS 
October 19-20-21 


Quad-State Annual Credit Confer- 
ence, including Kansas, Missouri, 
Southern Illinois and Oklahoma. 


Fort Wortu, TEXAS 
October 20-21-22 


Annual Southwest Credit Confer- 
ence, covering Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 
and Arizona 


2, 
6 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
October 26-27 


Annual New’ England District 
Credit Conference, covering Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont. 
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JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
October 26-27-28 


Annual Southeastern Credit Coz fer. 
ence, covering Tennessee, Mics iss- 
ippi, Alabama, Georgia, Fc ‘ida, 
South Carolina, North Carc’ina, 
Louisiana. 


1% 
. 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
October 27-28 


Ohio Valley Regional Conference, 
covering Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Eastern 
Michigan 


~~ 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
October 28-29-30 


Midwest Credit Women’s Confer- 
ence 


” 


Datias, TEXAS 
November 13-16 


Robert Morris Associates’ Fall Con- 
ference 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
November 14-15-16 


Annual American Petroleum Credit 
Association Conference. 


H. K. Jorris Heads Toledo 
Civil Service Commission 
Herbert K. Jorris, sales manager, 
Toledo Edison Company, and a past 
president of The Toledo Association 
of Credit Men, has been elected 
president of the Toledo Civil Service 
Commission. 
Early in 1952 Mr. Jorris had been 
named to the civil service body for 
a full six-year term. 


Bad Debt Loss in Food Field 


Average bad debt loss to food 
manufacturers for the year ending 
December 31, 1954, was $179.63 per 
million dollars of sales minus re- 
coveries, according to a survey con- 
ducted by the National Food Manu- 
facturers Credit Division of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
Eighty-five per cent of the total 
membership of 87 responded to the 
survey, reports J. W. Sattazahn, 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
chairman of the Group’s operations 
committee. 


School Board Candidat¢« 
Robert W. Francoeur, assistant 
credit manager, Nashua: Corpora- 
tion, Nashua, N.H., showed his com- 
munity-mindedness by becoming 4 
candidate for the Hudson School 
Board. 
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WHAT INDIVIDUALS HAVE DONE WITH THEIR 
POST-WAR SAVINGS 






Total Savings 1946 through 1954—$115 Billion 


na 
LIQUID SAVINGS 


(Less increase of outstanding consumer debt) 
/ $46 BILLION 


( INVESTMENT 
cd IN BUSINESS 
$18 BILLION 


EQUITY 
IN HOMES 









Prepared By NAM Research Department From U.S. Government Statistics 





IS THE BANK OF OLD MATTRESS LOSING ITS SOCKS 
APPEAL? In the nine years 1946-1954 Americans not only 
saved $115 billions out of their personal incomes but three- 
fourths of the amount went into liquid holdings, such as cash, 
bank deposits, savings and loan shares and government securi- 
ties, reports the National Association of Manufacturers. 


P. L. DAFOE 







BEGUN ON P. 9 





opportunities. Certainly, you should be ready to 
capitalize on these opportunities that refresher courses 
offer. You'll never find a better opportunity to sell the 
credit department to these young salesmen. 

One of the best methods of accomplishing this pur- 
pose is to go back into your own case histories. Your 
files are full of them. Review these cases with your 
young men, these cases in which your company has 
helped struggling young companies who had a bright 
future but needed credit and didn’t have the vital ele- 
ments that would warrant giving them credit. Show 
them how you wrestled with the problem and came up 
with a workable answer. And ... show them the 
aftermath, how the customer as he grew and prospered 
became such a friend that he couldn’t be pried away 
from you with anything short of dynamite. 















Show Sound Credit Works Two Ways 


You will want to show them the other side of the 
picture too. Take them with you over the cases in 
which your company was offered business and, after 
careful consideration by the credit department, turned 
itdown. Show them how time proved that it was good 
business for you to do so and how the company in 
question eventually went broke and jolted those of your 
competitors who had been willing to “take a chance.” 
In other words, show them that sound credit methods 
work both ways. 

In the refresher course, be sure also to drive home the fact 
that in many cases—especially the questionable ones—the 
Salesman should discuss credit with a prospect. The biggest 
mistake the salesman can make is to back away from the 
subject and have the credit department later hold up the 
order pending correspondence and telephone calls. 

Most customers expect the salesman to discuss credit 
terms with them. If the subject is not brought up, 
they are entitled to assume they will be granted open 
terms. Then, should a letter from the credit depart- 
ment arrive, they are going to be much harder cus- 
tomers to deal with than if the subject had been dis- 
cussed when the salesman first talked to them. 

The new salesman is going to open a lot of doors that 
his predecessor considered not worth another call. 
Many times a prospect’s condition will have materially 
























improved and, although open terms cannot be granted, 
the Credit Department, working with the new sales- 
man, will be able to find a way to handle the order. 


It is inevitable that, in his first months with the com- 
pany, the new salesman will be running into credit 
problems. It’s up to us to prepare him in advance, to 
develop the personal relationship which will cause him 
to bring his problems to us before they become serious. 

The secret of bringing about this happy state of af- 
fairs is to start early, to work with the young men while 
they are receiving their training and are willing to 
learn. 


In the training courses it’s a simple matter to get on 
a first-name basis with them, and to win their con- 
fidence and friendship. Once this relationship is estab- 
lished, your work becomes easier. And there will be 
other dividends. You'll know that the young men will 


be happier and more productive salesmen. And don’t 
hide your light under a bushel. 
H. J. DELANEY FROM P. 10 


spection, about the appearance of the customer’s 
establishment, the type of merchandise he carries, the 
location, and sometimes about the quality and quantity 
of inventory. To the trained credit man, observations of 
this kind have their meaning and add to the overall 
appraisal of the credit risk. 


Interwoven into the fabric of mutual understanding 
between the credit department and the sales depart- 
ment is the function of the credit executive as a public 
relations officer of his company. 

There is no subject to which the customer or potential cus- 
tomer is more sensitive than the question of his credit. 

If his business is financially sound and his credit 
requirements are reasonable, he is all too apt to con- 
sider it a personal affront if there is unnecessary delay 
in approval of his credit line. 

This is especially true of new accounts which, no 
doubt, some perspiring salesman has been working 
for months to secure. Here the customer often thinks 
that he is doing the company a favor, as he may well 
be, by giving it a share of his business. 


Dilatory or tactless action on the part of the credit 
department at this crucial juncture in customer re- 
lations may well destroy goodwill and put an almost 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of future business. 

Even in the case of marginal or distinctly questionable 
accounts, the credit department should lean over backwards 
to make as palatable as possible any adverse ruling. 

The credit department can often build goodwill 
with customers by providing unasked services, by sug- 
gesting new outlets or markets for their product, and 
by being scrupulously fair in matters of price and dis- 
count. In these and many other ways the credit de- 
partment has unequaled opportunities to prove in- 
tegrity and to show a deep-seated interest in satis- 
factory customer relationships. It is the accumulation 
of favorable impressions, many of which may be of 
minor significance at the time, which generates the 
overall lasting impression that the customer carries 
in the back of his mind. This is the essence of public 
relations and one of the major ways in which the 
credit executive and his staff can contribute to the 
success of their enterprise. 


Considering the distance we have come and the 
rocky path we had to travel in the early years, we can 


be justly proud of the betterment to business which we 
have accomplished as credit executives. 
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UP THE BARCUTIVE LADDER 


R. M. MEYERS Cc. M. SIMONSON 
Rosert M. Meyers has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer, Strom- 
berg-Carlson Credit Corporation, 
Rochester, N.Y. Since joining Strom- 
berg-Carlson in 1944 he has served 
as assistant chief, order and billing 
department; manager, priorities de- 
partment, and credit manager of the 
Kansas City and Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, branches. He has been 
with the credit corporation since 
July 1951. Earlier associations were 
with the City of Rochester and 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company. 


CHURCHILL M. Stmonson has joined 
Infants Specialty Company, San 
Francisco, as controller. In addition 
to his regular duties he will co- 
ordinate operations of the branch 
offices and warehouses of the com- 
pany in four western cities. He was 
previously with Chicopee Manufac- 
turing Corporation, an affiliate of 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, 
N.J., for 13 years as assistant treas- 
urer, assistant controller and general 
credit manager. He attended the 
N.A.C.M. Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management at Madi- 
son, Wis., 1947-49. 


Cuartes A. SUMNER, vice president 
of Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass., has been appointed a director 
of the company. He went with the 
company in 1933, was credit manager 
and assistant treasurer 1950-54 and 
served as executive assistant to the 
vice president, flooring division, be- 
fore becoming vice president of the 
floor covering division in January 
of this year. Richard P. Chapman, 
president of Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, also has been named 
a director of Bird & Son. 


Rate A. ReEyYNOLpDs, credit man- 
ager of The Thew Shovel Company, 
Lorain, Ohio, has additionally as- 
sumed the responsibilities and title 
of assistant treasurer of the com- 
pany. Since going with the Thew 
organization in 1920 after attending 


C. A. SUMNER 


R. A. REYNOLDS 


Fenn College, Mr. Reynolds’ career 
stems from various departments. He 
served as mid-Atlantic district sales 
manager and as federal district sales 
manager in Washington for nine 
years. 


Wiitit1am W. McQuILkIN has been 
appointed a vice president of Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
He will continue his former respon- 
sibilities as treasurer and a director. 
A Rhodes scholar and holder of 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees of 
both Princeton and Oxford univer- 
sities, Mr. McQuilkin practiced law 
in New York before joining Bausch 
& Lomb in 1938 as head of its legal 
department. He was made secre- 
tary in 1943, treasurer in 1949. 


L. A. Rossins has joined Lindsey- 
Robinson & Company, Inc., Fair- 
Acre division, Roanoke, Va., as 
finance manager. He previously was 
general credit manager of Burrus 
Mills, Dallas, for seven years. In his 
new post he will supervise financial 
relations with the company’s fran- 
chised dealers in seven states and 
will counsel on dealer fiscal manage- 
ment and credit. A native of Texas, 
he is a past president of the Texas 
Feed Manufacturers Credit Men’s 
Association and a member of the 
Texas-Oklahoma Flour Millers 
Credit Men’s Association. 


Roy W. Newman, formerly chief 
accountant, has become vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, General Binding 


Corporation, Chicago. 


Manninc E. Case has been elected 
secretary and treasurer, Perfection 
Stove Company, Cleveland, and con- 
tinues his duties as general counsel. 
He succeeds Paut T. Skove, who re- 
tired after 45 years with the organ- 
ization. In June, 1952, Mr. Case 
went with Perfection Stove as gen- 
eral counsel and was made assistant 
secretary a month later. He pre- 
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L. A. ROBBINS G. C. SCHUTZE 
viously had been associated with B, 
F. Goodrich Company, Akron. [h 
World War II he was assistant chief 
of claims in the India-Burma theater, 
The board also advanced Joun H. 
FosTEr to assistant secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, from controller, 


Grorce C. Scuurze has been ap- 
pointed executive vice president, 
The Walter Tips Company, Austin, 
Texas. He began in 1945 as assistant 
in the credit department following 
service in the Eighth Air Force, was 
named credit manager in 1950, then 
advanced to secretary and vice presi- 
dent. He holds the Executive Award 
of the Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, Dartmouth, 
and was recipient of the Paul G. 
Hoffman Merit Award. 


THERON D. Hyatt has been ap- 
pointed assistant treasurer of Wal- 
worth Company, New York City. He 
began with the company in 1941 as 
general credit manager and last year 
was made assistant secretary of 
Walworth International Company, a 
subsidiary. Prior associations were 
with the Chappaqua (N.Y.) Na- 
tional Bank as assistant cashier and 
with Reader’s Digest. He attended 
Dartmouth College, the Eastman 
Financial Management Institute and 
the New York Institute of Credit. 


Lewis W. Casort, vice president 
and treasurer of Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., and its sub- 
sidiaries, has become a director of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., industrial 
consulting and research firm. 


W. R. Boyer has been promoted to 
treasurer, A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Company, Decatur, IIl., succeed- 
ing to the post vacated by the death 
of Ray S. Bass on March 8th. He be- 
gan with the company in 1934 as an 
accountant, advancing to assistant 
treasurer in 1943 and controller in 
1948. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 





